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An Essay in Self-Criticism 


DENIS MEEHAN 


May 1955 Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, Professor of Ecclesias- 
Pica History in the Catholic University of Washington, read a 
paper at Saint Louis entitled “American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life.” It was a considerable and courageous essay in 
self-criticism, and it seems to have touched off discussion and 
reassessment amongst thinking people in the American Church to 
a quite remarkable degree. The paper was printed in THOUGHT, the 
Fordham review; and it is now reprinted by Heritage Foundation, 
Chicago, with a prefatory note by Bishop Wright of Worcester. 
Single copies may be had from the publishers for $1.25 (larger 
orders at somewhat less per copy), and even though the dollar 
exchange works so drastically against us, people inclined to invest 
may rest assured that the expenditure is well worth while. The 
matters canvassed are of radical importance for Catholics every- 
where; and indeed, as it happens, concern Irish Catholics almost 
as nearly as they do Americans. 

In fact the paper had already attracted much attention here 
amongst those who chanced to see it.1 For the benefit of people 
who are unacquainted with it, the drift is roughly thus. Monsignor 
Ellis cites a statement of Denis Brogan’s (made in 1941): “In no 
western society is the intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower than 
in the country where, in such respects as wealth, numbers, and 
strength of organisation, it is so powerful,’ and he straightaway 
has the comment: “‘No well-informed American Catholic will 
attempt to challenge that statement.” In staid academic fashion he 
proceeds to discuss a series of historical factors that seem to him 
to explain, or partially explain, this unenviable state of affairs 
—the anti-Catholic bias of the original English settlers; the poverty- 
stricken character of the immigrant Catholic population from 1820 
to 1920; the American prejudice against the intellectual (shared by 
Catholics); the absence (in U.S.A.) of a Catholic intellectual 
tradition; American over-emphasis on material prosperity; and 
finally (a really delicate matter) the failure of Catholic leaders, 
clerical and lay, to appreciate the vocation of the intellectual. 
These factors shade into one another, and, as he discusses them, 
all sorts of fundamental issues present themselves. Subsequently, 
from recent analyses by professional researchers, he goes on to 
demonstrate that the statement remains true of the American scene 


1 See “Round the Reviews,” THE FURROW January, 1956 p. 37 ff. 
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here and now, and is likely to go on being true unless there is a 
drastic readjustment of attitude and effort. At this point he comes 
to facts and figures in real earnest, documenting rather over- 
exhaustively indeed; but I suppose he was understandably 
squeamish and anxious to hug his defences. 

The statistics that he deploys are, to say the least of it, disturbing, 
and prompt one to very sombre reflections indeed, when one remem- 
bers the old enemy criticisms about the unprogressive and moribund 
character of Catholicism. It is certainly not surprising that people 
disposed to be hostile continue to say such things, when evidence 
which seems (at first glance anyhow) to support them is so easily 
amassed. The conclusion of Knapp and Goodrich for instance, 
making a survey of the provenance of American scientists, in 1952: 
“A closer examination of the Catholic institutions reveals that, 
without exception, they lie among the least productive 10 per cent 
of all institutions and constitute a singularly unproductive sample” 
(p. 48). Studies of 1941 and 1953 bear out “‘the findings of earlier 
writers on the lack of distinction among Catholics in fields like the 
humanities and liberal arts.” And so on. One can take comfort 
perhaps from the fact that this enquiry is narrowed to the field of 
intellectual endeavour (and with pretty high standards). Thus there 
is no evidence cited (on the contrary there are indications which 
point the other way) which might support the old idea that Catholics 
are slow in material progress. But the pattern is assuredly bad 
enough as it is. Indeed the paper amounts to being a severe 
indictment of the intellectual contribution by Catholics throughout 
the whole English-speaking world. And there is no doubt about it 
that when you count heads, and subtract the proportion attributable 
to converts, the total grows alarmingly small. We sometimes explain 
this by urging that converts feel the need for expression—that 
native Catholics could do better if they would. But the awkward 
fact is—they don’t. 

Many people will quarrel with Monsignor Ellis’s premises | 
daresay (I take it from Bishop Wright’s note that they have been 
quarrelling). But no one who reads the paper can question his 
balance or sincerity, or the honestly apostolic zeal with which he 
pleads the urgency of the crisis. It would be a gross impertinence 
for a non-American to oppose casual visitor’s impressions to his 
long and evidently painful experience. A good many Irish observers 
of course have had a chance of seeing America for themselves in 
recent years, and will doubtless be disappointed to have theif 
almost uniformly reassuring impressions of American Catholicity 
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thus clouded. During a brief visit in 1949 I do recall remarking 
(very tentatively) to some American priests that, with regard to 
university institutions, it was a pity Catholic resources were spread 
over so many ambitious projects. Would not one or two places of 
really high quality be better than a multiplicity of institutions 
that could never hope to be more than middling? They didn’t seem 
disposed to agree, pointing out the necessity of bringing these 
benefits to the greatest number in the shortest time. Monsignor 
Ellis, I notice, very emphatically takes the other view. 

But it is the implications of this remarkable paper, in so far as 
they concern us Irish, that set one really thinking. We cannot blink 
the fact (indeed we often boast about it) that the really predominant 
influence amongst English-speaking Catholics is the Irish one; and 
we could very profitably ask ourselves the question whether the 
intellectual apathy in question does not concern us. There are other 
strains of course in the various churches, particularly in the American 
Church. One wonders for instance whether it would be possible by 
means of analyses such as those quoted by Monsignor Ellis, to 
isolate the Irish contribution from that of the Germans, the Polish, 
and so on. Then we should really know where we stand; and it is 
high time for us to see clearly where we stand on this and many 
other issues. If self-criticism be fashionable, few thinking Irishmen 
at this moment will contend that we have anything to lose by it. 
And if we have to take the blame, or portion of the blame, we can 
at least hug the consolation that we are taking the odium that some 
will tend to lay upon the Catholic religion. Better, in the long run, 
a loss of our prestige, than a loss of Catholic prestige. 

That seems to be the question then, tout court. Has the Irish 
influence in the English-speaking Church been anti-intellectual, or 
at best unintellectual? Mercifully, at this stage, no sort of cate- 
gorical ans‘ver seems possible. There are very many indications 
however which make an honest ‘“‘no” impossible. Furthermore there 
are all sorts of obvious historical reasons (which it would be tedious 
to begin canvassing again) why the answer should be “‘yes.” The 
preoccupations of the Irish Catholic Church in the nineteenth 
century had nothing to do with intellectual development, and could 
not have; and the bias of the clergy and leaders had to be practical 
and utilitarian. Such trends doubtless continued to characterise the 
immigrant Irish population in North America and elsewhere. 
Intellectual equipment always had the practical and vocational 
slant, strictly theological and philosophic equipment for the clergy, 
and for the laity the sort of professional equipment that was liable 
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to help them “get on.”’ Intellectual pursuits in the traditional sense, 
cultural pursuits, the humanities, literature, the arts and so on— 
all this, I suppose, seemed a luxury which the Irish could ill afford, 
The troubles of Newman with the proposed Dublin university 
illustrate the dilemma very well. 

The situation in Ireland continues to be not so very different in 
the twentieth century, if the truth be told. If our native output is 
still mediocre by the sort of standards Monsignor Ellis applies 
(and indeed it is), we can take shelter in the reflection that economic 
disabilities continue to impede us. That is not so in America how- 
ever. The Catholic population is now relatively prosperous and 
well-equipped with material resources; but the fear-ridden ghetto 
mentality, Monsignor Ellis suggests, continues to be operative where 
there is no real excuse for it. ““The chief blame, I firmly believe, lies 
with Catholics themselves. It lies in their frequently self-imposed 
ghetto mentality which prevents them from mingling as they should 
with their non-Catholic colleagues, and in their lack of industry and 
the habits of work . . . It lies in their failure to have measured up 
to their responsibilities to the incomparable tradition of Catholic 
learning of which they are the direct heirs’’ (p. 57). 

This is strong language, and reflects a considerable measure of 
exasperation. Catholic truth is not being propagated at the levels 
where it is likely to have areal effect in intellectual circles outside 
the Church. There can be no gainsaying the corporate Catholic 
obligation to see that this is done, and the grave responsibility that 
lies upon Catholic leaders, clerical and lay, to steer the whole 
machinery of higher education towards such an objective. The 
failure to do it must be due, I suppose, to a lack of vision. Utilitarian 
objectives and ideas that had much validity in the nineteenth century 
were allowed to over-roll themselves, and there was not enough 
planning in high places for the era of prosperity. History has many 
sad examples of what happens when leaders trim their vision to the 
limits of the system that produced themselves. 

Interestingly enough (and contrary to the sort of thing that 
sociological critics often said about Catholic belief) American 
Catholics seem to have exhibited no shyness whatever in the resolute 
pursuit of material wealth. Here again (especially in view of our 
experiences at home) it would be worth while to have exact know- 
ledge of the progress of the Irish as distinct from other racial groups. 
The most recent information that I can find is a sociological study 
by Carl Wittke, The Irish in America, published by the Louisiana 
State University Press last year. The work does not strike one as 
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being very scientific indeed, and on the particular point at issue 
(Irishmen in business and the professions) the author seems dis- 
appointingly non-committal: “Although some Irishmen have failed 
to rise in the economic and social scale, the majority belong to the 
great American middle-class whose achievements are seldom 
recorded, and an appreciable number have risen to positions of 
genuine distinction” (p. 228). 

I imagine that, as things are, we Irish at home should be anxious 
for reassurance in this domain more than in any other; and might 
even accept the diminution of our intellectual prestige with hardi- 
hood if not with equanimity. So many disquieting communal 
symptoms have begun to manifest themselves among us, and 
complacency has been getting such rude shocks, that we are prob- 
ably as ready as any people could be to accept revision of estimates, 
even of cherished estimates. We need never fear indeed reversal of 
judgment in one hard fact: that over the past century our race has 
provided bone and sinew for the living body of the Church through- 
out the English-speaking world. We may not have provided intellec- 
tual excellence, even a fraction of the intellectual excellence that 
our numbers in normal sociological circumstances would have 
warranted. But no historian can ever say that our loyalty in mass 
to the Catholic faith, and our propagation of it according to our 
lights, was less than notable. 

When we speak of Irish influence in the Church abroad, we really 
have in mind of course the influence of Irish-born, Irish-trained, 
and Irish-type clergy. Such priests are ubiquitous in the English- 
speaking world; and they have always had a predominantly pastoral 
bias. This, in many environments, amounts to being what Monsignor 
Ellis would call a practical and utilitarian bias. Generally speaking 
they have not operated, or felt equal to operating, at the intellectual 
level; but yet it remains true that this type of man is capable of 
winning acceptance for the message of the gospel where no other 
type, humanly speaking, would succeed. Furthermore he is capable 
of winning it not alone from the relatively unlettered, but from the 
intellectuals as well. His success commonly seems to be due not to 
any intellectual equipment but to his Irish qualities of personality. 

There is probably too something in the suggestion that this 
soggarth-type tends to be anti-intellectual. Origins, training, tem- 
perament, a circumscribed environment, everything that has gone 
into his make-up, would naturally give him a slant that way. His 
sympathies are with the “‘plain man’’: he aims at being a “plain 
man.” He is uneasy with the “intellectual” as a type, and very often 
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suspects him because he does not understand him. The worst fault 
that the soggarth is likely to commit is to decide that what he 
doesn’t understand isn’t worth bothering about. He has very often, 
I dare say, committed that fault. 

In any case Irish clergy, and Irish Catholics as a group, have 
much material in Monsignor Ellis’s paper for healthy examination 
of conscience. The character of our own domestic crisis is so angry 
and complicated that preoccupation with our possible shortcomings 
in the intellectual field might seem unrealistic. The current economic 
and social problems are certainly much more immediate, and more 
frightening. But the malaise, or virus, or whatever it be, which is 
putting the whole Irish structure in jeopardy, has many ramifica- 
tions. Every problem seems to be rather hopelessly complicated by 
every other problem. In frantic endeavours to find answers to the 
fashionable question “‘what is wrong with us,”’ some turn to sociology 
and some to prayer. And some, alas, more recently, to that grim 
relic of modern Irish history—the gun. A good part of the answer 
certainly lies in honest self-criticism of the type that Monsignor 
Ellis exhibits in this straightforward and courageous paper. You 
cannot determine where you want to go until you recognise frankly 
and without self-deception where you stand. 

DENIS MEEHAN 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


New Times, Old Faith 


We take your visit to show your desire to enter into the new 
times with the old faith, to guard the Catholic character of your 
country. Hold fast to your religious usages. But that is not of 
ultimate consequence. Customs are, after all, merely a framework. 
The decisive thing is that you stand convinced of your faith, that 
you take it seriously, and that by a sacramental life you grow ever 
stronger in Christ. 


—POPE PIUS XII to pilgrims from Liechtenstein, July 1956 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls 


KEVIN SMYTH 


T the north-west corner of the Dead Sea, almost due east of 

Jerusalem, and almost due south of Jericho, there lived in the 

time of Christ a settlement of pious Jews. In and around a 
compound of buildings called Khirbet Qumran they cultivated the 
land, reared flocks, tended palm-trees and traded with Jew and 
Gentile, but kept themselves spiritually and communally aloof from 
the mass of their fellow-Jews. At an earlier stage in their history, 
they had hoped to mould the whole people of Israel to their own 
strict observance of the Law, and to lead them into battle against 
the godless Gentile world. Their origins probably go back to about 
170 B.c. They were in occupation of Khirbet Qumran from about 
130 B.c. But in the later stages of their history, with the Romans in 
firm control of Palestine, and the mass of the people unresponsive 
to their programme, they had come to look on all outsiders, Jew 
and Gentile, as “‘children of darkness,’’ doomed to destruction; and 
they lived a sort of monastic life apart, waiting and praying for the 
“glory of the Lord to appear,” the day of retribution for the wicked 
and the day of world-wide dominion for the “children of light.” 
Meanwhile, to work, prayer and study of the Law they added a 
labour of love: the copying of their sacred books. From their 
scriptorium, some of the tables of which have been reconstructed in 
the recent excavations of the site, come the ancient documents 
known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

As the Roman legions closed in on Jerusalem in A.D. 69, the 
community hastily hid its precious writings in small caves in the 
neighbouring cliffs. The “‘monastery” itself was turned into a 
fortress, to which its buildings had already been adapted, and it was 
fought over and destroyed by fire. The community itself disappeared 
from history, and the men of Qumran never returned to reclaim 
their cache of manuscripts. Some of these had been put into earthen- 
ware jars, most of them had just been left rolled up on the floor of 
the caves. Not all the jars stood up to the prowling animals that 
were the only visitors to the caves for 1800 years. Heat, damp and 
insects turned the unprotected manuscripts into black, glutinous and 
scattered fragments. When two Arab boys chanced upon what is 
called Qumran Cave I, in 1947, they found six fairly complete 
manuscripts in jars, and one lying exposed on the floor. Since then, 
under the direction of the Jordan Department of Antiquities, 
systematic exploration discovered fragments of manuscripts in ten 
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other caves in the neighbourhood. A number of fragments are of 
thumb-nail size, and the largest of them—according to reports 
available—are not more than two or three pages. The seven major 
scrolls now belong to Israel, the fragments to Jordan and various 
institutions throughout the world, like the Vatican Library and 
McGill University, Canada, which put up money to buy them in 
from the Bedouin who had staged their own treasure hunt in the 
early days of the finds. 

A new era in biblical studies was opened by the publication of 
three of the scrolls in 1950 and 1951, when Dr. Millar Burrows 
gave the learned world photographs and transcriptions of (1) a text 
of the canonical book of Isaias, (2) the sect’s commentary on the 
first two chapters of Habacuc, (3) and a set of its rules, which he 
called the ““Manual of Discipline’—a title which he took from 
Methodism. Not till 1955 were the full texts of the other manu- 
scripts of Cave I published, when the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem produced (4) another Isaias manuscript containing about 
twelve pages of text mostly from ch. 38 on, (5) a War Ritual, which 
the editor, E. L. Sukenik, entitled: ““The War of the Children of 
Light with the Children of Darkness,” (6) a group of some twenty 
“Thanksgiving” psalms. The seventh scroll, a “Genesis Apocry- 
phon,” of which only a few pages remain, since it had never been 
protected by a holder, was published from Jerusalem at the end of 
1956. The other fragments from Cave I were published in 1955 at 
Oxford, edited mostly by the Dominican Ecole Biblique of 
Jerusalem. 

The interest of these finds for the student of the Bible is obvious. 
First, the texts of the Old Testament—and nearly every canonical 
book is represented—were Hebrew texts froma date preceding 
the Christian era, and therefore nearly a thousand years older than 
the standard (Massoretic) Hebrew text, of which the earliest manu- 
scripts are not earlier than A.D. 800. In some cases, the Qumran 
texts support the ancient Greek version (the Septuagint), against 
the Massoretic Hebrew. A striking example occurs in the proto- 
evangel of the passion, Isaias 53. In the Douay, following St. 
Jerome and therefore the Massoretic text, we read: “Because his 
soul hath laboured, heshall see.’’ The Qumran text gives: ““Because 
his soul hath laboured, he shall see light,”’ a reading which many 
scholars had already adopted, because it was in the Septuagint. In 
the vast majority of cases, however, the Qumran text simply con- 
firms the Massoretic, which had been stabilised from the end of 
the first century A.D. Thus while specialists in textual criticism have 
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new matter to weigh, there is no question of “having to re-write 
our Bible,’ even “‘here and there,” as some hopeful iconoclasts 
have suggested. “‘Re-writing the Bible’ implies the omission or 
alteration of some biblical doctrines or histories “here and there.” 
There is of course absolutely no such possibility even offered by 
the Qumran versions, and any changes in the text adopted by 
scholars on the basis of the new finds will be infinitesimal compared 
with the whole. 

Perhaps the most devastating results of the finds will be con- 
cerned with the Apocryphal supplements to the Old Testament, such 
as the “Testaments of the Patriarchs” and the “Book of Enoch.” 
These pseudonymous Jewish works, dating from the second century 
B.c. onwards, had been some of our main sources for the history of 
Jewish religion ““between the Testaments.” As they were preserved 
however only in Christian versions, the ““Testaments” for instance 
in a Greek work of the late second century A.D., and ‘‘Enoch” 
mostly in a seventh-century Ethiopian version, it was difficult to 
decide what parts really went back to the original Jewish. From the 
fragments at Qumran, it appears that the ““Testaments” is almost 
entirely a Christian production, incorporating in modified form 
only some elements of the pre-Christian ““Testament of Levi.” (This 
conclusion had been established independently of Qumran in 1953 
by de Jonge.) As the “‘Testaments”’ had provided hitherto the one 
single faint trace of a “‘suffering Messiah” in pre-Christian Judaism, 
and as they have been invoked to buttress some far-fetched theories 
about the Qumran sect, the new look given them by the finds is 
attractive. More striking still, however, is the fact that none of the 
“Enoch”’ fragments from Qumran come from chs. 37-71 of the 
book, the famous Parables of Enoch, where the Messianic Elect, 
Son of Man, appears as eschatological Judge. This, if a true and 
stable picture—further finds may of course alter it—means that the 
main source of pre-Christian Son of Man eschatology has gone up 
in smoke, and the Weiss-Schweitzer “eschatological school,” which 
explained the Gospels as deriving from the line of thought set up 
by the parables of Enoch, has been left with only a Christian com- 
position to explain the Christian position. In other words, the 
absence of the Parables from the original “‘Enoch” confirms the 
transcendence and uniqueness of Our Lord’s Messianic self-con- 
sciousness. If “‘Enoch” too gets a new look, fifty years.of some 
fashionable higher criticism will have been buried in the debris 
from the Dead Sea. 
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The “‘Zadokite Document,” found in Cairo in 1896, and published 
in 1910, had already given the learned world notice of a Jewish sect, 
to be aligned with the Essenes, the Pharisees and the Sadducees in 
the background of the New Testament. Fragmentary texts of this 
Zadokite work have been found at Qumran, but even before the 
new fragments were found it was clear that the Cairo document 
was to be ranged among the books of the sect. As most of what we 
know of the history of the sect, and of their main organizer, the 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” is derived from the Zadokite work, 
and has been public for fifty years, without causing any sensation, 
or finding its way into any but the most erudite commentaries on 
the New Testament, one should discount at once any extraordinary 
claims for the Dead Sea Scrolls. They amplify but do not change 
the well-known picture of the sect. 

From the Zadokite Document we learn that the sect was formed 
‘in the time of God’s anger.” This is the phrase used in Maccabees 
and the apocryphal “‘Assumption of Moses” to speak of the per- 
secution of Antiochus IV. If a date in the Zadokite work (390 years 
after the fall of Jerusalem) is taken literally, we arrive at the same 
period—175 B.c. on. A fragment of a commentary on Nahum 
mentions an Antiochus and a Demetrius, the latter as one who 
tried to enter Jerusalem. We know from I Macc. 7 that Demetrius I 
(162-150) tried to enter Jerusalem, and from Josephus that 
Antiochus IV (175-164) crucified some Jews, to which again 
reference is made in the Nahum fragment. Thus there is ample 
evidence for placing the crystallization of the sect in the time of the 
Maccabees, and no later date suits the temper of many of the 
scrolls: a bitter denunciation of apostates, and of apostate high 
priests working hand in glove with foreigners, and an envenomed, 
almost murderous hatred for foreign persecutors. We do not know 
of any foreign onslaught against the religion of the Jews after the 
time of the Antiochus, who set up the “‘abomination of desolation” 
in the temple. It does not seem likely that mere differences of opinion 
among Jews on calendars, ritual and canon law, are sufficient to 
explain the fierceness with which the sect denounced outsiders as 
betrayers of the law of Moses. But when one reads in the books of 
the Maccabees how some of the Jews ceased to practise circum- 
cision and offered sacrifice according to the manner of the Gentiles, 
one can see the background against which the attitude of the sect 
hardened. 
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The Zadokite Document begins with an exhortation to return to 
the law of Moses, according to the “exact interpretation” given it 
by the Teacher of Righteousness (i.e. the true or legitimate teacher). 
The sect is to be organised in sodalities of at least ten members, 
apparently throughout the whole of Israel. A priest or levite was to 
direct each group, and an inspector was to examine candidates. 
They were to meet regularly to pray and to study the law and to 
eat in common. There was some type of communal ownership of 
goods, but what exactly is not clear, because individuals could 
pay fines and carry on trade. But they were bound to put their 
property, to some extent, at the disposition of the overseers, though 
this may mean no more than that they were bound to aid and favour 
each other in business. Some scholars hold that one group of them 
practised celibacy, as Pliny says of the Essenes who lived by the 
Dead Sea. However, while none of their rules even hint at any 
prohibition of marriage, there are many marriage laws, and marriage 
guidance for young people. Skzletons of women and children have 
been found in the cemetery of Qumran. 

The Zadokite Document ends with rules for feasts and fasts, and 
a very strict set of taboos for clean and unclean food, for ritual 
washings and the sabbath. Some examples: ‘“‘No one is to have 
medical ointment on him on the sabbath.” ‘“‘The nurse may not 
carry the child in arms on the sabbath.” “If a beast falls into a pit 
on the sabbath, let no one raise it up.” “If a man falls into a pit or 
pool on the sabbath, let no one use a rope or ladder to raise him.” 
Thus even a smear of ointment was a forbidden burden on the 
sabbath. The parents might carry the child, but not the nurse. The 
beast in a hole got less mercy from Qumran than from the 
Pharisees, and even a human being was not much better off. The 
main point however is that it was of such minute and oppressive 
observances that Qumran built up what it called its New Covenant: 
not a break with the old, or a new dispensation, but, as they insisted, 
a perfect return to the law of Moses—the perfection being their 
own “exact interpretation.” 

The “‘Manual of Discipline’ contains likewise exhortation, ritual, 
tules for assembly, prayers and common property, and a theological 
section which strives to explain sin and evil. Men were, by God’s 
decree, under the dominion either of the spirit of light and truth 
or the spirit of darkness and lies. Here it is at its best: “The way of 
the spirit of light is to illumine the heart of man, so that he walk 
straight in the path of justice and truth, his heart full of fear of the 
judgments of God: resigned in spirit, slow to anger, very merciful, 
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always kind, prudent, understanding, wise and strong, faithful in all 
the works of God and trusting in the multitude of His mercies.” 
Here it is at its worst, to remind us that these virtues were not for 
export: (At the initiatory and annual renewal ceremonies) “The 
Levites then curse all the men of the company of transgressors, 
saying: Be you accursed in all your works of sin. May God deliver 
you to torment in the hands of the avengers (after death). Be you 
accursed and may you never find mercy and be you bound with a 
curse in the darkness of eternal fire. May God show you no mercy 
when you cry to Him, may He not accept your expiation, may He 
show the face of His anger when He takes vengeance and may you 
never find peace eternally.” In the Old Testament, men were not 
obliged positively to love their enemies, and as state and religion 
were one, there are many prayers for the destruction of national 
enemies. But the sect went beyond a detestation of the “‘kingdom of 
sin” to personal hatred of sinners that pursued them beyond the 
grave. Their basic vow was: “‘To love the children of light, each 
according to his good work in the counsel of God, and to hate the 
children of darkness, each according to his sin, in view of God’s 
vengeance.” This is more than a warning against sin, it is an educa- 
tion in hatred. Their segregation laws could however be modified on 
occasion: “Let no one take anything in trade from an outsider— 
except for cash.” No form of Judaism outside Qumran provides 
such a sharp antithesis to the Sermon on the Mount. 

The Manual ends with a psalm which has many parallels in the 
Thanksgiving Psalms. These were, so to speak, the spiritual exer- 
cises of the sect, and they reflect the best of the Old Testament 
repentance-spirituality, asin Isaias, Ezechiel and the Miserere Psalm. 
The psalmist, who speaks as priest or head of the congregation, 
confesses his sinfulness and total reliance on the mercies of God, 
and blesses the marvels of God’s grace and revelation. Denunciation 
of sinners is less virulent here than elsewhere. 

But the Habacuc Commentary, which accommodates the prophecy 
to events of the writer’s day, takes up again the hymn of hate. On 
one side stand the ‘“‘Doers of the Law,” who believed and obeyed 
the Teacher of Righteousness. On the other side, in the shadow of 
doom, stand all who refused the Teacher’s interpretation of the 
Bible, all who abandoned the sect, all the idolatrous gentiles. 
A “Wicked Priest” who persecuted the teacher and disturbed the 
sect on its holy sabbath, brings down on himself and his followers 
the “judgment of fire.” The commentator feels that these catas- 
trophes herald the beginning of the end, but he makes an observation 
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which could be of great significance for interpreting New Testament 
eschatology: “The last period is prolonged, far and away beyond 
all the prophets said.” 

The War Ritual, though doctrinaire and impossibly overloaded 
with pious prescriptions, is definitely a military manual, in the 
mind of the writer. The whole people is mobilised, it advances to 
battle in three divisions, deploys, opens fire with slings and darts, 
then throws in its heavy troops while the cavalry attacks on the 
wings and completes the rout of the enemy. Round this realistic 
core, religious fantasy does Homeric work. Arms, banners and 
trumpets are to be inscribed with impracticable list of names and 
holy mottoes, while every phase of the battle is dictated by the 
priestly trumpets. In this dream of the final show-down, Israel 
sweeps its national enemies off the earth. God and his angels help 
the sons of light, but this does not reduce the book to a pious 
parable, depicting merely the spiritual battle of the just against the 
powers of darkness. Hence the usual title, ““War of the Children of 
Light against the Children of Darkness,” could be misleading. The 
sons of light are not thinking of the conquest of sin but of the 
conquest of the world. The battle-field is on earth, and therefore 
the book is not “‘apocalyptic.”’ For instance, the priests are told to 
keep clear of the lines, in case they sully their garments in the 
unclean blood of the infidel. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The Scrolls and the New Testament 


The Dead Sea Scrolls fill out the historical background of the 
New Testament, as do Josephus, the Apocrypha and the rabbinical 
writings. Of any direct influence, even on the vocabulary of the 
New Testament, there is no certain evidence. Are there any striking 
parallels which show them preparing the ground for the coming of 
Christianity ? 

First their ethics. In their insistence on ritual purity, ablutions, 
first and last places in assemblies, and above all in their principle of 
hatred towards sinners or outsiders, their tendency was away from, 
not towards the New Testament. They demanded real chastity 
(there does not seem to be any question of virginity), but here they 
drew on the revealed heritage of Judaism in general. Of their spirit 
of poverty it is hard to speak, because if “the knowledge and 
Strength and wealth” of each member was put at the service of the 
community, he did not strip himself of his property, and hence 
Our Lord’s, ‘Sell what you have and give to the poor” is not 
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anticipated. Nor does the sharing of goods at Qumran correspond 
to that of the primitive Church, because the former was obligatory, 
the latter a free act of exceptional generosity. A New Law, contrary 
to or superior to the law of Moses, was unthinkable at Qumran. 

Second, their theology. It has been suggested that they set a 
headline for Christianity, because they looked on themselves as 
dedicated to vicarious expiation for the iniquities of the world. 
This is simply untrue. Sinners, whether Jew or Gentile, were outside 
the horizon of Qumran’s prayers and expiations. All the sect thought 
of doing for them was to hasten their inevitable doom by the curses 
of their liturgy. The sect’s role was to expiate the Land, the holy 
land of Palestine. That involved the extermination of sinners, not 
their conversion. ““To expiate the Land’’ was, by the same token, 
“to render retribution to the impious,”’ according to the Manual. 
Redemption through a Saviour, in the sense of the New Testament, 
was unknown to Qumran. 

The “‘Teacher of Righteousness” has, however, been put forward 
as Messias and Saviour. According to Dupont-Sommer of Paris, he 
was a divine being who suffered an ignominious death in the “body 
of his flesh” but rose resplendent to confound his enemies and was 
expected to return as Judge. All this in 63 B.c. Dupont-Sommer 
reached this result—to which publicity was given in proportion to 
its scandal—by re-moulding a few lines of the Habacuc Commen- 
tary nearer to his heart’s desire, with the help of mis-translations, 
mis-readings of text, and the insertion of his own matter into 
lacunae. Scholars were dismayed, sensation-mongers delighted. 
However, a few years after publication, the theory is more talked 
about than known, and even when the “‘Dupont-Sommer school” 
is mentioned, the offensive and unfounded construction is not 
described. 

J. M. Allegro of Manchester, in broadcasts and a Pelican book, 
gave Dupont-Sommer’s version a new lease of life, by omitting from 
the ‘‘Messianic” role of the Teacher (i) that he was looked on as 
Messiah in his life-time; (ii) that he actually rose from the dead; 
(iii) that he was divine. According to Allegro, the teacher merely 
hoped to return from the dead one day as joint-Messias (with 
another), though not as World-Judge. However, on the writer’s 
own admission, none of this is actually in any of the Scrolls: it is 
all “inference.” A group of scholars (TIMES, 16 March 1956) called 
it “a chain of conjectures which the materials do not support.” 
Mr. Allegro, when last heard on the B.B.C., was claiming support 
for his theory in documents that have perished unseen or that may 
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yet be found. Scholars may be excused from following him into the 
land of his dreams. 

To conclude: some knowledge of the Dead Sea Scrolls is desirable 
for apologetic purposes, not because there is anything startling in 
them, but because the flat denial with which one must meet the 
“Dupont-Sommer school” is helped by history. For the under- 
standing of the New Testament, one may wait till the Scrolls have 
seeped through the filter of scholarship into the commentaries. 
Like the Pharisees, who were closest to Qumran in spirit and 
institutions, the sect will help us to contrast Christianity with the 
milieu from which it emerged. 

KEVIN SMYTH 
Milltown Park, Dublin 
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Leadership 


Leadership is not just beating people over the head with ideas— 
telling them what to do. A leader is one who is willing to work, 
one who has a great love of Christ and is willing to prove that 
love by sacrifice. 


—FATHER JOHN WENZEL, S.J. 
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Our Spiritual Heritage 
DIARMUID O LAOGHAIRE 


T a time when most of the books written in English on Ireland 

(and sometimes, indeed, written by Irishmen) show an in- 

credible shallowness and lack of understanding—even of the 
faults of the Irish—it is heartening to read this latest book! of 
Dr. Pochin Mould. In her Foreword she speaks to us of “the 
attractiveness, the charm, the integrity, of the Irish and Scottish 
saints.” These saints, their character and outlook, are not just 
something of the past, but “relevant to us here and now.” Since 
she herself owes her conversion to the Catholic Church, under 
God, to these saints, as she has told us in The Rock of Truth, she 
is a living proof of her own statement. It is one of the strange 
paradoxes of modern Ireland that one can find many who, at least 
in practice, question the relevance to us of our Irish saints. Those 
are the people especially who should read, very humbly, this book 
of an enlightened English convert and true friend of Ireland. 

We are shown clearly the spiritual affinity between the Irish 
saints and the holy men of the deserts of Egypt. We have the carv- 
ings on the high crosses as witnesses to the popularity in Ireland of 
St. Anthony and St. Paul the first hermit. The Latin word desertum, 
as we know, became the Irish diseart and the Welsh diserth, meaning 
a hermitage. Our place names alone would show that the practice of 
becoming a hermit and retiring to the “‘desert’’, on the Egyptian 
model, was not uncommon. Dr. Pochin Mould devotes the first 
few chapters to a little study of sanctity and especially the wise 
sanctity of the desert, so wholeheartedly adopted in Ireland. She 
shows in vigorous and vivid language what a need the modern 
world has of that holiness and wisdom, for human nature has not 
changed nor have the stratagems of the devil—nor has God. Here, 
as throughout the book, although there is serious writing, there is 
no lack of humour. In fact to treat of the holy men of ancient 
Egypt and Ireland without humour would be to do them an in- 
justice, for surely they themselves abounded in it. Not a little of 
their wisdom was revealed in their many flashes of irony and 
humorous paradox. 

In summarising her study of the saints, the author says: ‘‘Looking 
back to the Celtic saints, and trying to piece together their outlook 
upon life, there is an impression of integration, of men and women 

1. The Celtic Saints. Our Heritage. By Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould. B.Sc., 
Ph.D. Clonmore and Reynolds. 1956. 18/-. 
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who saw unity and meaning in the diversity of the world, just as 
the strands of the interwoven patterns of Celtic art thread in and 
out” (p. 144). Well said! She contrasts in a number of places that 
full and rounded outlook and life with the disintegrated and dis- 
parate life of modern man, who lives for the most part in artificial 
and man-made surroundings and out of touch with the slow and 
steady rhythm of God’s creation; out of touch, therefore, to a 
great extent, with reality. The confusion of modern life is rendered 
worse confounded by man’s ignorance of the purpose or meaning 
of life. On the other hand, the Celtic saints were like the Celtic 
artist who ‘‘had the feel of the completed design, . . . knew where 
each strand reappeared and knotted in with the next; for us today 
that sense of pattern and design seems lost, we turn from one thing 
to another without a sense of their relationship to one another’’ 
(ib.). Even apart from those in our day who have no practical faith 
in God, how weak among Christians is the organic sense of society. 
We even find Catholics who can talk of the Church as if it were 
something apart from themselves, as if it were merely the exterior 
hierarchical organisation of the Church. As Dr. Pochin Mould so 
clearly shows, the life of the ancient Irish Church centred round 
the Mass and the liturgy, and so there was little danger of that 
“split Catholicity” so common today, by which a Catholic leads a 
kind of Jekyll and Hyde existence, or as we might say, lives Jeathchos 
dhiaganta agus leathchos shaolta. 

Even in these days, however, a little book like Paidreacha na 
nDaoine (the English translation of which is advertised on the 
dust-cover of this book) shows forth that integral, and we may say, 
traditional Catholicism, which reaches into every thought, word and 
action of the day, be they never so trivial. It is a sobering reflection 
and not just Irish language propaganda, that wherever the Irish 
language disappeared, these prayers also disappeared. 


If the “national schools” ruined the indigenous literature 
which the people possessed by nature, they have torn these 
religious songs up out of the roots altogether. These poems 
have never lived on in any spot where the English language 
has been substituted for Irish. . . . The English speakers have 
no welcome for the old religious poems, and they have never 
“put English on them” as they used often to do with the love 
songs. I do not remember that I ever found more than one or 
two pieces of this sort which anyone knew by heart in English, 
but I have written down some couple of hundred religious 
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pieces in Irish. (From the Preface to The Religious Songs of 
Connacht, by Douglas Hyde). 


Many of those prayers, mostly in verse, are the lineal descendants 
of the prayers of the ancient Irish, of which we have many examples 
in Dr. Pochin Mould’s book. 

Dr. Pochin Mould devotes one of her chapters to sign and 
symbol and refers often throughout the book to the need for 
appreciation of symbols. Undoubtedly, the ancient Irish church— 
and it was not something peculiar to the Irish—delighted in the 
use of symbol and in finding mystical meaning in the Scripture, 
Yet, as we know, that did not prevent them from being the most 
practical and fiery of missionaries. To tell the truth, the more one 
penetrates into the faith and the Scripture the more one feels the 
need of symbol and paradox and analogy to try to convey some- 
thing of the depths of the mystery of God. After all, our knowledge 
of Him can only be expressed in negative and analogical terms, 
Dr. Pochin Mould touches on deep things in that chapter already 
mentioned, and the subject is one that deserves our earnest attention 
in our efforts to understand our own spiritual heritage and indeed, 
above all, the sacramental life of the Church. 

There are so many things that appealed to me in this book that 
I am afraid I cannot mention them all. In the chapter on penance 
and pilgrimage I am glad to see that she gives so much space to 
the magnificent “‘Litany of Confession.”’ Impossible here to quote, 
only to recommend that it be read by all, as one of the most moving 
pieces ever written in the Irish language (there are occasional 
phrases in Latin—the Irish often intermingled the two languages). 
It has all the characteristics of the spirituality of the race—a per- 
sonal tenderness towards the Blessed Trinity, Christ our Lord and 
His Mother, a ruthlessness in tracking down every sin and failing 
against God and man, that completeness that they were so fond of 
in their prayers and art and literature. Lest we should imagine, 
however, that the holiness of these saints came easy to them, Dr. 
Pochin Mould is at pains to show that, like us, they had to face 
temptation, which they did with the spirit of battle, and all the other 
difficulties common to human nature in all ages. Indeed, the very 
intensity of their asceticism, apart from its positive side, that of 
attaining close union with God, shows that they were only too well 
aware of the power of the flesh to fascinate and fix the soul in its 
own delights to the exclusion of God. Yet in all their asceticism and 
penance there is a spirit of moderation and adaptation to individual 
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strength and virtue. That is a fact sometimes forgotten, but we must 
not imagine that exterior penance in those days in Ireland was 
indiscriminate or thought to be of more value than interior penance 
and the spirit of charity. 

Grace Rhys in her Introduction to A Celtic Anthology tells how 
one day she met a man who asked her if she was not doing a Celtic 
anthology. “Thereupon, when I answered ‘Yes’ and told him what 
pleasure I had in it, and how I was passing my time in the company 
of much greatness and beauty, he said, ‘that does not surprise me; 
for I have always believed the Celt has found the alkahest that 
reconciles nature, religion and art.’ ‘The alkahest? And what is 
that?’ ‘The alkahest,’ said he, ‘is the great solvent. The thing that 
the old alchemists were after’.”” Dr. Pochin Mould shows how the 
Celtic saints, although detached from this world, used it and all 
its beauty to make their ascent to God. The very sites of their cells 
and monasteries reveal their love for the beauty of God’s creation. 
They realised that really to enjoy a thing, especially this world 
itself, you have to be detached from it, be its master and not its 
slave. Not that their aim was to enjoy this world, but to serve God 
and do His will. Perhaps we could say that this great attachment 
to God and independence of created things was their alkahest. 
Thus were they able to produce, if ever such was produced, a real 
Christian humanism, that could delight in and preserve even the 
pagan classics. There is a subject that would repay investigation 
and help us still further to penetrate the Christian mind of ancient 
Ireland. At any rate, I think we could sum up the outlook of our 
saints in Ignatian terms by saying that their spirit was that of the 
Contemplation for obtaining Divine Love. 

Dr. Pochin Mould wants us to do field work too in our study of 
the saints. The ancient ruins have much to tell and so have all the 
high crosses and decorated stones. Perhaps not many of us have 
reflected on the symbolism of the fact that those scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments depicted on our great crosses are all 
actually incorporated, as it were, into the cross itself and summed up 
in it. That in itself shows the great unifying factor in Ireland, the 
Cross. The author quotes one of the famous loricas or breastplate 
prayers, that of Mugr6én, a 10th century successor of St. Columcille, 
where the Cross is invoked as protection everywhere, in every limb, 
in every moment and movement of life. In it we have an echo from 
the psalms—“The Cross of Christ at my sitting, the Cross of Christ 
at my lying” (Cros Christ tar mo shuide, Cros Christ tar mo lige)— 
“tu cognovisti sessionem meam et resurrectionem meam.,” (“Thou 
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hast known my sitting down and my rising up”), psalm 138. Just 
to show the perseverance of tradition, even to the very word, | 
quote what are commonplaces in the people’s prayer: 


Lamh Dé in mo thimpeall 
Ag sui agus ag lui 
*S ag éiri dhom. (Paidreacha na nDaoine 5.) 


Bhi mo shaoradh, bhi mo dhidean, bhi mo chaomhnadh gach 


uair, 
Mas sui dhom, mas lui dhom, mas seasamh, mas suan. (ib. 159) 


One could certainly say, as this book amply proves, that in 
Ireland of the saints, all things were brought together in Christ. 
The author rightly says, in speaking of those early historians, whom 
Eoin Mac Néill called “‘synthetic historians,” that “‘when they tried 
to synchronise the Irish traditions with world history and par- 
ticularly with scriptural history, they had a right idea at the back 
of their minds even if they only succeeded in falsifying their own 
national history by forcing it into a mould which they had insufficient 
information to make it fit. The idea was that the whole pattern and 
meaning of human life on this earth revolves round the Cross.” 
(p. 98) 

The author has done us a great service in this, that she has 
endeavoured to interpret for us and to fit in to our age the spirit, 
if not the entire practice of our saints. She has contributed towards 
a better understanding of the unity and completeness of their lives. 
What might strike us today, by contrast alas! with ourselves, their | 
fellow-countrymen, is their sureness of themselves—as sure of | 
themselves as we are unsure. Undoubtedly that was the result of 
their happy integration of their own strong native culture with 
their tremendous faith and apostolic life. I do not think Dr. Pochin 
Mould would hold that she has exhausted her subject. There is still 
need of many monographs in Irish and English on the spirituality 
and spiritual teaching and practice of the saints. Here we may 
mention, in passing, a book recently published in France under the 
editorship of M. Daniel-Rops, Le Miracle Irlandais. It consists of 
a number of such monographs. To read them is to realise that one 
is immediately in contact not merely with our saints, but with the 
very soul of Europe which they so helped to mould. As a French 
Catholic paper said lately, the Church has been enriched by many. 
spiritualities and of these, both in ancient and modern times, Irish 
spirituality is: of considerable importance. 
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There is need then for further interpretation of this Irish spiri- 
tuality (Dr. Pochin Mould, incidentally, has written in this book 
of our saints rather as manifestations, the highest manifestations of 
that spirituality. The word “‘Celtic” in the title of the book is mis- 
leading, since the saints of Wales, Brittany and Cornwall are not 
dealt with). Irishmen too can join in that work. Indeed it should be 
the very heart of our work for the revival of Ireland. It would 
insure us against any narrowing of our outlook and at the same 
time make us more European and more truly Irish in heart and 
mind. Who more truly Irish, more truly European, more truly 
Christian than our great saints! But alas! is there not force today 
even more than ever before in the noble words written by the 
Four Masters in the year 1630 in their Preface to Seanchas Riogh 
Eireann: Genealuigh na Naomh nEireannach (The Genealogies of 
the Kings and Saints of Ireland): 


What dutiful children are there that would not feel pity and 
distress at seeing or learning that their mother and nurse who 
brought them forth and reared them was in disgrace and 
contempt, in dishonour and contumely, and would refuse to 
go to her to console and gladden her, and to bring her assis- 
tance and relief? Upon its having been observed by certain 
members of the dutiful Order of Saint Francis that the holiness 
and righteousness of their nurse and mother Eire had dimi- 
nished, because the lives, wonders and miracles of her saints 
were not disseminated within herself nor in other countries, 
the counsel they decided upon was to send a poor Friar Minor 
of their own Order, the Observantines, Micheal O Cléirigh, 
a chronicler by descent and education, to Ireland, that he 
might gather to one place all the books he could find having 
any account of the sanctity of her saints, or of their descents 


and pedigrees... 


A couple of years ago it was brought home very forcibly to me 
how desperately lacking we are in appreciation of such an outlook 
how indeed we lack that pietas where above all we should expect 
to find it. It was at an exhibition of visual aids used by religious for 
the teaching of religion to our children. The exhibits were many of 
them ingenious and obviously thought out by people who knew 
how to catch and hold the attention of the young. The Mass, the 
sacraments, the commandments, etc., all had their aids. But the 
exhibition, save for one tiny example in Irish, might have been in 
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some land that had only yesterday received the faith. Could you 
imagine such an exhibition in Uganda, say, without any reference 
to the glorious martyrs of that land still new to Christianity? Can 
you imagine that exhibition I saw in Ireland, of the thousand of 
saints, of how many Mass Rocks, penal rosaries and holy places, 
of all those wonderful manifestations of divine life deait with in 
this book by Dr. Pochin Mould, can you imagine such an exhibition 
devoid of the slightest hint of all those spiritual wonders that in our 
day can still fascinate French and English and howmany othersand 
urge them to share their joyful discovery, for the good of Christianity 
and Christian culture, with the whole world? Yet it was so. With 
the loss of Irish, that vehicle of such holiness and grace, how much 
more have we not lost? If such in the green wood, what in the dry? 
We must go to school again and it is people such as Dr. Pochin 
Mould who must provide us with our text-books. 


DIARMUID O LAOGHAIRE 
Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


Our Time is Now 


Laudatores temporis acti may have their place, but it is the mark 
of a Christian to face the present with assurance and optimism. 
Hence, give praise where it is due, accentuate the positive, and 
build up confidence in Christians that they need not fear the world, 
for Christ has conquered it. 


—JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. in THE GRAIL 
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The Old Testament and Our Youth 
J. J. TWOMEY 


HE Old Testament has been coming into its own among 

Catholics in recent years in a way that has not been seen 

among us for very many generations. Among French Catholics, 
for instance, the present writer is directly acquainted with at least 
five translations of the whole Bible from the original languages 
published by Catholics since the outbreak of World War II: the 
latest edition of the classic translation of the Abbé Crampon, the 
scholarly volumes of the Pirot-Clamer Bible, the forty-three beauti- 
fully produced volumes of the Bible de Jerusalem (now available 
also in a one-volume edition which is a fine example of the printer’s 
work at its best, and in a very small édition de poche), the Liénart 
Bible, and the translation of the monks of Maredsous in several 
editions ranging from a massive tome that looks like one of the 
huge lectionaries one associates with monastic choirs to a slim 
little pocket-edition which is one of the marvels of printing. 

In English we are still a long way behind, but there are signs that 
the needs are felt and that something is being done to meet them. 
The American Catholic Biblical Association has now produced 
two volumes of its translation of the Old Testament from the 
originals, covering Genesis to Ruth and Job to Ben Sirach; we 
have the Westminster New Testament complete; we have odd 
volumes of the Old Testament and the excellent commentaries of 
Monsignor Kissane on Job, Isaiah and the Psalms, with their 
translations from the original languages, and Father Lattey’s 
Daniel; we are more or less promised an English version of the 
Bible de Jerusalem from the pen of Father Alec Jones. We have 
such subsidia as the Knox Version from the Vulgate and a small 
number, as yet, of translations, mainly from the French or German: 
Heinisch-Heidt’s History of the Old Testament and Theology of the 
Old Testament, a two-volume English version of Tricot-Robert’s 
Guide to the Bible, already mentioned; Ricciotti’s History of Israel 
in two volumes, as well as his Life of Christ and his Paul the Apostle 
(from the Italian). 

“Meditating on these things’ was induced by the “‘prospectus”’ 
of the forthcoming series of articles on the Bible which THE FURROW, 
putting us once again very seriously in its debt, has promised us for 
1957. And though we admit that it may well find a place in one or 
other of the articles promised, it could only find ‘a place” in any 
of these, while we fee] that the apologetic aspect of the Bible, Old 
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and New Testaments and especially, perhaps, the Old, is a most 
important aspect of Biblical studies in themselves and is very 
important, granted the temper of the age, from the point of view 
of methodology in presenting them and in explaining them to, 
especially, young people in our Secondary Schools or Vocational 
Schools today. Our age looks very like becoming “‘the age of the 
Bible” par excellence among Catholics and if English-speaking 
Catholics, whether they be bi-lingual or not, are to share in its 
riches the work must begin in school, and especially in Secondary and 
Vocational schools. Otherwise, the great wealth contained between 
the covers of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture and the 
recently Englished Grollenberg Atlas of the Bible—which we should 
try to see in every local library even if only very few use them at 
first—will be shared by them in a very meagre way indeed. 

The world of the Old Testament, in particular, is a world very 
far removed in externals from the world in which we live today. 
Human nature, however, varies really only in accidentals and just 
as most of us can get up and show from the Romans, say, how like 
the world of St. Paul was to the human world we know so well 
today, so, too, we should be able to show the boys and girls in our 
Secondary Schools and Vocational Schools that the people of the 
Old Testament were not so very different from us, after all; that 
they had difficulties in observing the Law of God that were very 
like our own difficulties; that we have been fortunate enough in 
modern times to uncover so much of their civilisation and that of 
the pagans among whom they lived, even as we live among pagans 
and subject to the pressure of their influence, that we can now 
express in our own languages what they expressed originally in 
their languages much more accurately than our predecessors could 
and that, as a result, the books of the Old Testament are not just 
a collection of very unintelligible words and phrases, but the 
divinely-inspired record, presented to us Catholics by the Holy 
Spirit of God Himself, of how the first People of God met religious 
difficulties very similar to those we meet and, with His help and 
guidance, stood up to them. 

Dixit insipiens: “the fool hath said in his heart, ‘there is no 
god’.”” Perhaps that particular fool did not say in his heart what 
we understand his words to mean in modern English? It would 
appear so. It would seem that it was the practical atheist that the 
Psalmist had in mind when he wrote those words, not the theoretical. 
In fact, then as today, the theoretical atheist was rara avis; the 
practical, equally then as now, was only too distressingly familiar. 
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And more familiar, perhaps, than we like to admit is the young 
man who “‘says,”’ indeed, that there is a god, but for the many 
reasons we have just mentioned, does not really mean it as much 
more than a handy formula to which he clings with all his might 
in his waking moments and which he tries to keep far from his 
conscious mind for fear of finding himself forced to reject it. There 
are far too many young people even among our Catholic youth 
who, in the words with which Lord Packenham has recently des- 
cribed his own state of mind (in the December 1956 CATHOLIC 
GAZETTE), hover in “‘a sort of crisis of doubt . . . between Chris- 
tianity and unbelief . . . suppressed by plunging into work and games 
(and to be fair to myself more work than games)” between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty-odd. 

A selection from the psalms and canticles of the Roman Breviary 
with which we should all be so familiar, including, as these latter 
do, excerpts from other books of the Old Testament, would be an 
excellent way of showing this type of youth what exactly the sacred 
writers of the Pentateuch, and of Genesis in particular, were getting 
at. For, after all, is it not true that the major connotation of the 
word ‘“‘Genesis,” where it has any, for too many of our young 
people is that ““God made man from the slime of the earth” (and 
what about Evolution?) and that Adam and Eve ate an apple at 
the instigation of a speaking serpent in the Garden of Eden? We 
do not really get over the difficulty by simply “giving” them an 
exegesis of the actual text of Genesis itself. Such an exegesis, how- 
ever sound, has an unfortunate habit, we live in such different 
times, of sounding very like an ad hoc explanation, ingeniously 
contrived to escape a difficulty without really answering it, when 
all that an intelligent youth has to back it up is the ipse dixi of his 
teacher. But if we begin with the other books we lead in much more 
naturally and much more convincingly to the difficult passages in 
Genesis. A selection from the psalms and canticles will take us 
through not only the book of the Psalms (itself an anthology 
covering a fair cross-section of Jewish thought, chronologically), 
but into the books of the Exodus and Deuteronomy, Kings and 
Paralipomenon, Judith and Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, Daniel 
and Habacuc—will give us, in fact, a fair cross-section of the main 
types of book which we find in the Old Testament. 

To all this we should need an “introduction” couched in terms 
that will appeal to our modern youth. That youth, even in Ireland, 
is becoming more and more “‘scientifically-minded” and. “‘scienti- 
fically-coloured” in its outlook and approaches. It is impressed by. 
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the hard facts of the microscope and the test-tube, and our first 
task is to show young people that divine revelation is also one of 
the hard facts of life, even if made known to us by a different 
kind of microscope. 

God, Christ, the Church and its authority—that is the Rock on 
which we rest our Faith; mutatis mutandis, it was also the Rock on 
which the Jew rested his. That authority tells us that “God, having 
spoken of old to the fathers through the prophets, by many partial 
revelations and in various ways, in these last days hath spoken to 
us by one who is Son” (Heb. 1:1, WV); it tells us that among the 
ways in which He spoke and still speaks is His written word which 
we call the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
These are the books which have been “‘committed to the Church”— 
not to the clergy; to the Church, “‘the Body of Christ, which we 
are”—by God and which, consequently, it is our duty as far as we 
can to know and appreciate. 

These books, our “Introduction” would then go on to point out 
and to substantiate with all the scientific apparatus of human 
proof now so readily available to all who look for it, were not all 
written together at one time. We bind them within a single pair of 
covers today, it is true, but that for our own convenience mainly, 
and to emphasise that we believe in their single divine Author; 
ab initio autem non fuit sic. They were written in various languages, 
some of which are now dead;.they were written at various times, 
and even within the one language words have a habit of changing 
their meanings. We not only can, but when dealing with our future 
*‘intellectuals’’ we just must, introduce them to a little elementary 
textual criticism and that, too, we can do quite naturally by, say, 
getting them to compare Luke 11:2 ff. in An tAthair Peadar’s 
Ceithre Soisgéil with the translation in the Douay or in Canon 
Kerr’s or elsewhere. That gives us also the opportunity to point out 
that only the autograph of the original writer was directly inspired 
and all derivatives, either in the original or in translations, only to 
the extent to which they accurately reproduce the ideas of the 
inspired writer. And when we have got accurately the ideas of the 
inspired writer much of our difficulty disappears. And when we 
study the apologetic approach of the Jew in his sacred books we 
are often very surprised to find that the difficulty that confronts our 
modern youth has largely gone. 

Thus, for example, we find, if we open our Roman Missals, that 
the Canticle of the Three Youths from Daniel 3 is strangely re- 
miniscent of the opening chapters of Genesis, structurally, and just 
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to glance at the margin of a good edition such as the one-volume 
Jerusalem Bible will show us that every verse of it can be matched, 
almost, with a verse from the psalms. We need not trouble ourselves 
at this stage with either the date of the book or the provenance or 
date of the Canticle itself, which is found only in the Versions, not 
in the Hebrew text. We are interested in it for the moment only as 
a manifestation of the Hebrew mind and mentality when it devoted 
itself to the theme of the creation. And from that point of view we 
find in the Canticle an opening verse calling on “‘all things the Lord 
has made” in a general way to “praise and extol his name for 
ever,” followed by a long list of “‘all the things the Lord has made,” 
each called on individually for its meed of praise to its Creator. 
That list is interesting. It is roughly exhaustive of God’s creation, 
and it lists them roughly in the same order as the first chapter of 
Genesis—first, in a general way, “‘all the things the Lord has made,” 
corresponding with the “‘heaven and earth”’ of Genesis, the Hebrew 
expression for what we call the “‘universe” (which, after all, is only 
the Latin for “‘all things’); then the heavens and all that are in 
thera and, at least to the naked eye and untutored mind, come from 
them; then the earth and all that is on it—first the “‘green herb,” 
as iit Genesis, then the waters “‘and all life that is bred in the waters,” 
foll»wed by “‘the birds that fly in heaven” and the “‘wild beasts and 
tame,” last of all “‘the sons of men,” and especially Israel, its priests 
and servants of God, its faithful people. We can see the sacred 
wriler composing his paean of joy and praise and in his mind’s eye 
ranging God’s Creation in the very way the writer of Genesis did 
before him and see, too, that nothing was farther from the mind of 
either than an attempt at the chronology of creation, so to speak— 
their point of view was panoramic, not chronological, and that is 
one of the things that cause difficulty to our scientifically-minded 
youth today, needlessly. 

Next we turn to the Canticle of Ecclesiasticus (36:1-16; Saturday 
Lauds and the Votive Mass for the Propagation of the Faith) and 
there we get the apologetic aspect of the Jewish idea of God more 
formally expressed and the meaning of the preservation of the old 
records in the Pentateuch. The mission of the Jew was to keep alive 
belief in the one true God and to bear witness to Him among the 
pagans by whom he was surrounded and this theme is a constant 
one among the psalms and canticles, as he prayed for the strength 
and the constancy necessary to do it: “that they may know that 
there is no other god beside thee, and that they may shew forth thy 
wonders ,.. . that they may know thee.as we also have known thee; 
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that there is no god beside thee, O Lord’’—so the Douay-Vulgate, 
but the theme is repeated so often that the differences from the # 
Hebrew-Greek are here unimportant. This theme is taken up by 
the other canticles also, as by many of the psalms. Judith (16:17) 
continues the theme for us, making yet another point more explicit; © 
**O Adonai, Lord, great art thou, and glorious in thy power: and no 
one can overcome thee. Let all thy creatures serve thee: because F 
thou hast spoken and they were made: thou didst send forth thy spirit, © 
and they were created. And there is none that can resist thy voice.” 
And this becomes stronger when we show that “spirit”? should be 
“breath,” work out the reason for the use of that metaphor to 
express the power and the omnipotence of God and link up this 
“breath of God” of Judith and the Psalms and other places with 
the “spirit of God” that “‘moved over the waters” in the second 
verse of Genesis. That theme we can illustrate from many other 
psalms, notably from psalms 5 (recalling Kirkpatrick’s comment on 
verse 4 that “power without goodness is the fetichistic concept of 
deity, to which human nature is prone” and against which the Jews | 
rebelled), 8 (explaining the position of Man at the end of the pro- 
cession of Creation), 9 (noting verses 2, 912), 18 (the Coeli enarrant, 
which is a kind of meditation on Genesis), 28 (with a new but 
allied metaphor of “‘voice” for ‘“‘breath”’), 64 (with its theme of 
Providence in 6-14, noting that here, as always, the theme is the 
present order of things being created by God), 88 (with its insistence 
on the supremacy of Yahweh, cf. v. 7), 94 (introducing to us the 
metaphor of the “hands” of God; cf. 97:8 showing that it isa 
metaphor), 103 (which is almost an adaptation of Genesis), 134 
(again emphasising the Omnipotence of God, the “spirituality” of his 
mode of acting, and the reason for thus stressing these: “the idols 
of the Gentiles are silver and gold, the works of men’s hands... 
Let them that makes them be like to them,” etc.) and the great 
cosmic hymn that is psalm 148, bringing us back once more in 
form and theme to the Canticle of the Three Youths from which 
we began. 

That pilgrimage through the psalms and canticles, illustrative 
both of general Jewish belief and of the mind of the Old Testament 
writers in general, the ultimate criterion of interpretation in each 
individual case, shows us quite clearly that the Jew was no more 
anthropomorphistic than ourselves when he spoke of God “‘as if” 
he were some kind of glorified man—there is no other way of 
conceiving of Him or speaking of Him: it is the via affirmationis 
and the via excellentiae all rolled up into one; and the via remotionis 
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is there equally strongly in the distinction made so strongly between 
God and man and between God and the gods of the pagans. Armed 
with that outlook on the mentality of the sacred writers of the Old 
Testament, it is easy to see and point out to our young men and 
women that the picture of the creation given in the opening chapters 
of Genesis is not the crude imaginings of a primitive people, but is 
just as coldly philosophical as Sheehan’s Apologetics or Hickey’s 
Summula Philosophiae, and that the difference is one of expression, 
not of ideas; that, in fact, Genesis is Sheehan in glowing, warm, 
pulsating poetry, giving us the ultimate as distinct from the more 
immediate explanation of The Stars in their Courses. For the Jew 
was writing of what happened in principio and the scientist can 
only take over where he left off. That is not, of course, to disparage 
either the scientist or the philosopher, but simply to point out that 
the approach is different and not contradictory: iomdha réd direach 
chun Dé. 

“Like all thoughtful people,”’ say a booklet on the Old Testament, 
“the Hebrews speculated upon the way in which the universe in 
which they found themselves came into being. Their reflections are 
contained in the opening chapters of Genesis, a Greek word meaning 
origin or generation. The Hebrew title of the book is taken from 
the three (sic) opening words ‘ in the beginning,’ and the purpose 
of this book is clearly indicated by its title.” That is a not uncommon 
approach to Genesis, but it is, if one may be permitted a personal 
view on this point, a wrong approach—wrong objectively and 
wrong methodologically. The Hebrews were not, on the whole, 
and especially in their older days, a very speculative people; Genesis, 
in the form in which we have it, is not a book but the first part of 
a single book which the Jews called ““The Law’ and while it is 
true that “‘bereshith bara Elohim” indicates the purpose of this 
introduction to ‘The Law” that we call Genesis, that purpose was 
not to explain “the way in which the universe . . . came into being” 
but merely the fact that it was as it was because God willed that 
it should be so. What is described in the early chapters of Genesis 
is not the kind of universe that God first created, but the kind of 
universe that the sacred writer knew—and all he affirms of it is 
that God created it; he says nothing of how he created it except in 
so far as we might be able to infer from our study of the rest of the 
Old Testament literature what exactly he meant by such relevant 
words as said,” ‘‘created”’ (bara), ‘“‘the spirit of God,” and 
so on. He is not even an involuntary evolutionist, if one may use 
such a word, as some Catholic writers have tried at least to insinuate 
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he is because he “pictured” the creation of plant and animal life 
in terms of aeommand given to the earth to bring them forth, 
Genesis, even if put into its final form after the Exile, is far too 
early for an adumbration of the rationes seminales of the Fathers 
and the only thing the sacred writer is “picturing” in that passage 
—as in all the rest—is what happened in his own day: the earth did, 
in fact, “‘bring forth” the plants and the seas “‘abounded”’ with 
fish, and the “‘fowl’’ flew about in the skies, because it was the Will 
of God that they should. Only Man was different and Man is still 
different; man is a creature of body and soul and every man, formally 
as man, is still the direct and immediate creation of God as much 
as Adam was, no matter where the material part of him comes from. 
The preoccupation of the Jew in Genesis was not so much with 
where he came from as with where he was going to. In so far as 
there is an answer to the question “‘how” in these chapters it is merely 
the Eastern presentation of the Greco-Roman answer of our 
Catechism: ‘‘How did God make the world? Out of nothing, and 
by his word only, that is, by a single act of his all-powerful will.” 
If we could only get them to appreciate that background to the 
Bible stories, and get their minds orientated in that way towards 
the reading of them—since that is the way they were written, and 
so the way they should be read and interpreted—we should find 
that most of the difficulties. which sometimes casuse doubt in our 
young people, and sometimes even later defection, would dis- 
appear. If, with us, they “‘go back wholly in spirit to those remote 
centuries of the East,”’ as the Pope exhorts them and us, they will 
find the key to interpretation which allows both faith and reason 
the fullest possible play, each in its own respective and proper 
sphere. Not, of course, that there will thereafter be no difficulties 
of details—such as, for instance, the account of ‘‘the creation of 
Woman”’—but that a mentality thus properly orientated will see 
at once the relevance and rightness of the solutions proposed and 
cease to come upon them as a kind of deus ex machina contrivance 
ingeniously derived, but with a power of persuasion in inverse 
ratio to the ingeniousness that thought them out! In that way, 
also, the Bible, and more especially the Old Testament, will begin 
to come to life for our young people and the written word of God 
come again to have the importance that it deserves to have in itself 
among, especially, educated Catholics in a land where whole- 
hearted acceptance of the tradition of the Faith is no less strong 
than it was among the best of the People of God of the First 
Alliance, the whole purpose of recording which was to show us 
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how God from the very beginning gradually prepared the way for 
the Second People of God, which we Christians are. 


J. J. TWOMEY 
Saint Mary’s Training College, 
Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England 


A Lesson in Geography 


Boston is an Irish city . .. That evening we hired a taxi to take us 
to Quincy, a suburb some fifteen to twenty miles outside the city. 
Dubliners who complain of traffic chaos should be compelled to 
make that Boston-Quincy trip every evening during the rush hours 
for a week. Our driver was a Pole who was not only capable of 
dealing with rival drivers but was at the same time able to give us 
a detailed account of the Polish Question. After a long, unilateral 
recital, he suddenly accused us of coming from London. (“You’ve 
got a Limey accent.’’) Hastily we explained that in fact we came 
from Dublin. “‘I knew it was from somewhere in England,” he said, 
and for the rest of the journey we found ourselves more coldly 
critical of what he was saying. — 


—“America in 1956” by S. in THE ROAD BACK 
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Pastoral Briefs 
J. G. McGARRY 


we are to restore preaching to its primary position and make 
| ee its integral place within the sacrifice of the Mass, we 
might well begin by excluding these administrative notices 
which, especially in recent years, have been making larger and 
larger inroads into gospel time. No one will question that the 
announcement of sodality meetings, school opening, forthcoming 
society outings and drives, door collectors, lost and found, anni- 
versary Masses and the like are of value to a parish; but a line 
must be drawn and priorities acknowledged. Experience has shown 
that parishes which are very organisation-conscious sometimes 
allow to preaching only what time remains after the reading 
(sometimes with hortatory footnotes) of a full list of announce 
ments. Apart from the material loss of gospel time, there is the 
deterioration in the spiritual setting for the sermon, an important 
psychological consideration. 

Announcements of this nature should be made where possible 
outside of Mass. Here I would like to make a suggestion, easily 
practicable—that in every church porch there should be found an 
attractive bulletin-board where notices of this nature might b 
displayed. With a little effort such a notice-board might be made 
both interesting and instructive for the laity, if it were to carry 3 
well fresh and attractive pieces about feasts, saint’s days, liturgical 
matters and the like. I know a church where the Christian Lif 
Calendar (published by Bruce Publishing Co. of Milwaukee, $1.00), 
an interesting and typographically-attractive day-by-day liturgical 
calendar, is much appreciated by those who frequent the church 
Besides so many people drop into our churches in the quieter hours 
for a visit who would be interested to read and ponder matters 
concerning the life of the Church, sacraments and so on. 


* * * 


A parish priest from the North of Ireland writes: “Many at) 
painfully conscious of the piecemeal presentation of the Faith i) 
our various religious ‘programmes.’ There has been some tellin 
criticism of it in recent times, e.g. Frank Duff’s article in THE FURROW 
of last August. Can anything be done about this? Is it possible t 
tell the story of God’s love for us and the love we should return 
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Him in, say, seven or eight talks? To be effective such a ‘story’ 
must be interesting, it must have continuity—a beginning, a middle 
and an end—and it must be sufficiently complete to serve as a 
solid framework for all past and future religious knowledge. 

“If the thing can be done at all, it should seriously be attempted 
in all schools once a year. Suggestions as to how it might be done 
will be welcomed.” 

Another correspondent in the course of a long and very interest- 
ing letter touches, amongst other things, on this very point: 

“What is really needed is a single lecture which would teach 
Catholicism. If you are instructing a man who is about to die, you 
give him that one lecture. If, on the other hand, you have thirty 
opportunities of talking to him, you give him the same thing over 
and over again in slightly different forms so that in the end it can 
be hoped that he will remember it.” 

The recent issue (1956, n. 4) of the International Review of 
Religious Education, LUMEN VITAE(Duffy’s or Duckett’s, 9/-), carries 
a number of valuable articles bearing on the nature of Faith and the 
best catechetical means of developing it. These are the papers read 
at the International Catechetical Congress at Antwerp last August, 
about which Father Michael Tynan wrote in the October 1956 
issue of this review. 


* * 


“Starting from the admitted fact that the liturgical reform of 
Holy Week has enjoyed a great success, a person might suppose 
that there is nothing more to do now than continue tranquilly 
what has been done last year. Such a supposition would be a serious 
mistake . . . The true aim looks much further . . . and wants to 
reach the soul, in order to work in its depths and incite a spiritual 
renewal in Christ . . . Only when the priests have a profound grasp 
of the theology of the redemption . . . will they be able to instil 
into the faithful that deep conviction of the inestimable value of 
these mysteries . . . And only when the people, all the people and 
not just a little chosen, privileged group, are thus profoundly formed 
and rooted in these convictions, feeling the need rather than the 
duty to participate with their whole heart and soul in the sacred 
mysteries of the passion, death and resurrection of the Lord, 
because it is from them that our supernatural life as children of 
God springs—only then, I say, can the success of the liturgical 
reform of Holy Week be called true, real and enduring.” This 
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quotation is from the address on “The Reform of Holy Week” by 
Father Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M., himself one of the principal 
architects of the reform, delivered at the Assisi Congress in Septem. 
ber last. The entire text, published in the February worsnip, will 
repay careful reading. Here are some points from the address: 
(1) Father Antonelli underlines the value of the Instruction (trans. 
lated in THE FURROW of January 1956), remarking that it is directed 
first of all to priests and that “‘it insists in imperative terms that 
they must be the first to strive to penetrate into the spirit of the 
reformed liturgy of Holy Week.” (2) “Christ, who is always the 
dominating figure of the liturgy, must be so especially in these days 
of Holy Week.” (3) “Beginning with Palm Sunday, we see at once 
that Christ is at the centre.” (4) “(Holy Thursday) Here Christ 
dominates with the supreme expressions of His love . . . Hencea 
main point of pastoral instruction on this day will be Christian 
charity in its broadest, most active and obligatory sense.” (5) It is 
precisely the Communion, (on Good Friday) and at this time which 
assures us of a real and full participation in the fruits of the redemp- 
tion . . . This is theology become life, here the liturgy, highest 
worship of God, becomes the most effective instrument of a deeply 
operative grace.”’ (6) ““This re-appreciation (in the Easter Vigil) of 
one’s own baptism, repeated every year liturgically, that is pub- 
licly, before the whole community of brethren in Christ, should 
create a profoundly Christian mentality.” 

“The people,” Father Antonelli concludes, “have been separated 
unfortunately from the true liturgical life. A patient work of re 
education, spiritual and technical, is needed to bring them back 
to an active, enlightened, personal, communitarian participation. 
This is a work that is not done in a year. It may require generations. 
But it must begin.” 

Readers will find further helpful articles in the following past 
issues of THE FURROW: January, March, June and October (Baptism) 
1956. The present number of LITURGY (Challoner Publications, 
Greyfriars, Wells Park Road, London, S.E. 26, Price 3/6) is a 
special issue devoted to the Easter Liturgy. 


* * * 


A correspondent makes some — concerning the Holy 
‘Week ceremonies: 

_.“Wherever possible it would be a good thing if a priest could be 

in the pulpit during the entire week, from Thursday to Saturday 
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night. He could ascend the pulpit about ten minutes before the 
ceremonies begin and give a run over them. Then during the function 
he could translate or comment on them, without unduly interfering 
with the ministers at the altar. The faithful could be encouraged to 
answer the responses . . . They do love hearing themselves in 
church.” 

Last year many churches had a priest in the pulpit to lead the 
faithful in the ceremonies. This year it seems probable that there 
will be many more, for the measure generally was acknowledged 
to be of great assistance to the faithful. It may be helpful, then, to 
consider what is the role in the ceremonies of this leader-of-the- 
faithful and what directives can be given as to the manner in 
which the office should be performed. The first thing to say is that 
he is not a commentator. The faithful are themselves participants, 
not spectators, and their active role has never before been made 
so clear as in the new order for Holy Week. Neither has the leader 
any properly ministerial function, though in some ways his role 
resembles that of the deacon in the monitions to the people (cf. 
“Flectamus genua’’ etc.). And it is evident that instruction in the 
significance of the ceremonies cannot be given while these cere- 
monies are actually being performed. The ‘“‘commentator”’ is 
emphatically no substitute for the necessary instruction which 
should be given during Lent and upon which the Jnstructio of 
16 November 1955 lays such stress. 

What then is the role of this leader? It is to direct the people 
in such a way that they may be able to participate with under- 
standing in the ceremonies and in addition to read for them those 
lessons intended for the faithful but still recited by the celebrant or 
ministers in Latin. Commentaries or monitions should, therefore, 
be sober and discreet, not too frequent, carefully prepared (prefer- 
ably written) and placed at the opportune moment. “‘Their aim will 
be always to draw the eyes and minds and hearts of the congregation 
towards the priest and the altar and through them towards Christ. 
Commentaries should never become themselves the centre of 
interest.”"! These monitions should never “‘cover” the prayer of the 
celebrant.2 The French Directoire stresses the great value of such 


1. Directoroire for the Diocese of Tournai, Pour une Messe plus fraternelle, 
®. Si. 

2. Directoire pour la pastorale de la Messe, nn. 66 and 90. The French bishops 
do not agree that the broadcasting technique of “covering” the prayer of 
the celebrant by a translation read by a commentator may be followed in 
church. See footnote p. 28. 
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monitions today, making possible more intense and vital com. 
munity participation. ‘““These monitions, if they are well done, can 
be an effective aid in creating the climate of prayer. Thanks to 
them the ceremony fully achieves its meaning,”’? but it emphasises 
that these monitions “‘must be at the service of the rite and far 
from interrupting or obscuring it, should heighten its significance, 
They should lead the faithful along with the prayer of the celebrant | 
rather than distract him.’ 


* * * 


Priests hardly need to be reminded how much they owe to 
communities of sisters, who offer invaluable help in various 
apostolic and charitable fields—teaching, nursing, care of orphan- 
ages and so on. But because their work is hidden, the importance 
for the Church of our contemplatives is more likely to be overlooked 
in a world that sets such store by publicity and advertising. On the 
continent, in particular, the support of contemplative sisters has 
become exceedingly difficult—to find means of livelihood in modem 
times which does not run counter to the letter and spirit of their 
rule. The traditional means of making of vestments and religious 
objects is eminently suitable and greater support from the clergy 
and their sister religious would bring much needed assistance 
to those excellent people, who have, after all, a special claim 
upon us. A priest from the diocese of Clogher recommends to 
readers of this review the work of such a community, the Marie 
Reparatrice Convent, Clones, Co. Monaghan. “Their main source 
of revenue,”’ he writes, “‘is the making and repairing of vestments, 
sale of altar breads and religious emblems, Christmas cards, etc. 
Their work is excellent and has received great praise from the 
priests of our diocese. So far they have not advertised or tried to 
expand their business (owing to financial outlay on such, I am sure). 
I personally feel that they could do much better if their work were 
brought to the notice of the clergy in the country.” 


J. G. McGARRY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


3. ibid. n. 87. 
4. ibid. n. 88. 
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FILMS 


HY should they want to try it out on us first, one wondered, 

on hearing of a European premiére at the Regal Rooms. 

Especially a Judy Holliday comedy called Full of Life? We 
heard then that it was all about the cussed awkwardness of preg- 
nancy, and noticing that the management were keeping out the 
under 16’s, we guessed that was the reason. Probably a wrong guess. 
For the film, half way through, turns suddenly to the business of 
getting the couple (Judy Holliday and Richard Conte) married in 
church (Catholic). Papa (Salvatore Baccaloni), an Italian of the 
original immigrant generation, visiting the young couple to repair 
a termite-riddled floor, finds that there was no church wedding, 
no church-going, nothing religious in the house, no children in 
seven years, and no ultimate answers ready for the son finally 
imminent. Stubbornly eccentric, he wrecks the house and almost 
wrecks the marriage, but gets around the wife, who gets around the 
harassed husband. Follows the Italian padre and a church-wedding, 
from which the wife rushes to the maternity ward. 

It would be ungracious to cavil at the simplicity of this Catholic 
“recovery,” the “impartial’’ plug by the priest, the “sensible” 
pooh-poohing of intellectual pretensions (textbook underlined), or 
the husband’s happy discovery of prayer during the proverbial wait 
outside the maternity ward. For the aim is mainly comedy, and the 
Catholicism quite authentic. This authenticity will be vouched for, 
around the country as in Dublin, by the delight of the audience at 


Conte’s rueful feelings as he faces confession after seven years’ 


absence, religious instincts alive and kicking despite the lack of 
practice. 

In treating pregnancy as comic it is difficult to say where good 
taste begins or ends. Americans generally and, I should say, the 
generation immediately concerned at home treat the matter in a 
more frank and prosaic way than their elders. Though on the 
lookout for it I could personally find only one incident over- 
elaborated—that was Judy’s entry into hospital complete with 
wedding-gown and bouquet. 

Though Baccaloni’s delightful performance almost. steals the 
picture, and though the contrast of the two Italian generations is 
very engaging as social history (like the Bronx Irish in Wedding 
Breakfast), it is Judy Holliday’s peculiar gifts which make this 


Curious mixture of comedy and religion blend so well. In Born 
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Yesterday (1950) she created the definitive edition of the Dumb 
Blonde, and despite the usual efforts of producers to exploit a 
formula and confine her to stereotype for the sake of box-office 
she has developed a somewhat less simple screen personality, 
This is simultaneously comic and touching, an awkward angular 
personality to which serious things can happen as well as silly, 
She is vulnerable because she has feeling, and hence so endearing, 
All this was less obvious in The Solid Gold Cadillac (1955) than in 
The Marrying Kind (1952), which exactly forecasted Full of Life in 
dealing with a troubled married life comically yet with moments of 
complete seriousness. In the current film Judy is enabled to look 
more funny and awkward than ever, and also to suggest, in her 
own peculiar way, the emotional reality beneath the surface hum- 
our of a situation. Hence the slow dawning smile and that dumb 
and shining glance straight from a warm heart. 

Two other films ought by all the antecedent rules to have been 
thoroughly objectionable, and yet were no such thing. The comedy 
of marriage and of sex was treated in the sophisticated style of 
Italy at the Astor (Roman Signorina, also a European premiére), 
and of America at the Savoy (Bus Stop, based on William Inge’s 
play). Never vulgar, the Italian version shows how a poor girl 
(Sophia Loren) plays two middleaged married fools for their money 
so as to marry her young boxer. The mixture is Italian as before, 
but delightful light irony is sprayed at nuns, superstitions, bargain- 
ing prayers, private vows, ““overwhelming” temptations to infidelity, 
and so on. In fact, though, this girl wins the game “‘by a miracle,” 
as she says, “without having to do a thing wrong.” 

The satire in Bus Stop is directed both at the femme fatale and 
at the Male Juggernaut, whose irresistible sex sweeps all before 
him in so many American films (even, quite recently, in Logan’s 
own Picnic). The twist to that particular tail is doubly refreshing. 
Marilyn Monroe is the instrument of satire, a comic function which 
may easily be missed by the one-eyed. She parodies the old part of 
the tarnished singer in the cheap saloon, who is here recognized as 
the predestined “‘angel”’ by a primitive sod from Montana, up in 
the city for the first time in his life. This incongruity, and her resis 
tance to his lasso make up the comedy, which unfortunately drags 
in a woeful and stagey manner for the final scene in the roadhoust. | 
Praise of Miss Monroe’s acting and satiric powers seems exaggerated | 
to me, however, for though she plays her physique comically, her 
_ expressive range of purrs and squeaks is very limited. All the same 
the idea is a good one, and she is hardly to blame if they insist on 
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sprawling her face, close-up, right across a Vistavision screen. Her 
features cannot stand up to this, and so much mascara and paint 
right in the eye is not pleasing. 

Taste in popular musicals is notoriously variable. I thought 
The King and I quite devoid of music of any kind, and the efforts of 
script, libretto and Yul Brynner to make the king of Siam interesting 
and pathetic left me cold. Oklahoma, a much more tuneful show, 
gained in open-air folksy atmosphere by moving out into real 
scenic settings in Arizona, but curiously lacked much of the lift 
and punch of the stage-show, and retained the long, incongruously- 
arty ballet-sequence. Now at last something all of a piece, Guys and 
Dolls (Adelphi), which held the spell for every moment of its two 
and a half hours. In this everything coheres—the dry, witty, sophis- 
ticated numbers, the swift, laconic jokes, the mythical New York 
underworld of Damon Runyon, and the tremendous dash and brio 
of dance and movement (e.g. the Crap Game dance). Granted that 
Brando and Jean Simmons can hardly sing the numbers specially 
inserted for them, Vivian Blaine is brilliant in solo (“It says here in 
this Book”) and with Sinatra in the duet “Sue Me.” Nothing on 
stage or screen can rival the sheer physical and rhythmic vitality 
of this show, so indigenously American. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


HIS month I propose to examine in a general way the pro- 

grammes broadcast from Radio Eireann and to make some 

comparison between them and what one might call their 
“opposite numbers” on the B.B.C. Reception on this side of the 
border of R.E. transmissions is sometimes very poor; the crackling 
and eerie whistling often become unbearable and no amount of 
twiddling at the knobs seems to do any good. Whether the weather 
or wicked fairies are responsible I do not know, but people here 
usually murmur “‘Atmospherics” in a resigned tone of voice and 
leave it at that. 

Taking an over-all view one can say that the standard of enter- 
tainment and instruction provided by R.E. is high; but one must 
admit that there is room for improvement. Listeners to R.E. are 
spared much. They are not conditioned by a multiplicity of quiz 
programmes and so-called discussions appealing to the lowest 
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common multiple of intelligence; nor are they subjected to the 
vulgarity of Variety and Music Hall humour. That having been 
said, I am inclined to think that the big need is for a closer co-opera- 
tion between the listening public as a whole and the powers that be 
at R.E. If this could be achieved I feel sure that broadcasting would 
be improved as a result. 

It is rare, for example, to hear from R.E. comments by members 
of the public on the programmes provided for their instruction and 
delight. Do the people in R.E. I wonder ever hear what the listeners 
think about their programmes? If they do why are listeners’ views 
not made public? The reading of extracts from listeners’ letters 
could become a regular feature of the magazine type of programme 
like Between Ourselves. If on the other hand few people write 
in to give their opinions and comments should not something be 
done to encourage them to take a more active interest. But how is 
this to be done? One thing that suggests itself immediately is the 
introduction of a programme on current affairs. R.E. has Question 
Box which partly fulfills this need. But I should like a transmission 
more on the lines of the B.B.C. programme Any Questions? with 
its weekly sequel Any Answers? Here a team of people who play 
a prominent part in the political, economic, and social life of the 
country give spontaneous answers to questions put by members of 
the public. This type of programme provides a platform for informed 
discussion on matters of vital interest to the country as a whole and 
at the same time gives scope for the exercise of wit and humour on 
the part of the individual members of the panel. The fact that most 
of the speakers belong to one or other political party does result in 
the adoption of a “‘party line” on controversial political matters, 


but that in itself is a good thing. It helps the public to see political 


issues in perspective, it encourages them to take blatantly political 
speeches with a pinch of salt, and, under the guidance of a skilful 
chairman who adds a touch of his own dry humour to the proceed- 
ings it provides a valuable training in helping people to take an 
intelligent and mature interest in the welfare of their country. 
The listeners have an opportunity of making their own views 
known in Any Answers, a radio correspondence column in which 
their comments on the Any Questions programme of the previous 
week are broadcast. a 

This brings me to another point. I think there is room for 4 | 


. change in the form of presentation of some of the regular weekly 
_talks.on R.E.—the talks on gardening for example. G. O. Sherrard 
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has done yeoman service over a number of years. But could the 
regular dreary formula not be varied sometimes by inviting a few 
people to the studio to put their gardening problems to him? 
Different regions of the country could be taken in turn and even 
the listener who is not particularly interested in gardening would 
get some pleasure in listening to the accents of Cork and Donegal, 
of Kerry and Galway and the rest. The fillip this would give 
incidentally to listeners’ interest in Place the Accent is obvious. 
I wonder too do many people miss the reports and letters from 
correspondents abroad which used to be broadcast periodically? 
This programme kept us in touch with the artistic life of the great 
cultural centres of Europe: I remember especially an excellent report 
from Isolde Farrel describing an exhibition of pictures and statues 
of the Madonna and Child, assembled in Paris from all the provinces 
of France. There is (as far as I know) no programme of this kind 
on R.E. now, and we are the poorer for the lack of it. On the cul- 
tural plane still I think a Sunday transmission on the lines of The 
Critics (B.B.C.) would be of great interest to listeners in the 
Provinces. We have all too rarely the opportunity of going to 
Dublin to see the plays or to visit the exhibitions of paintings. To 
hear either a straightforward report on a critical discussion of them 
“on the air” would help to compensate us for our loss. 
. Another programme we miss nowadays is the household hints 
which used to be given by Peadar O’Connor. He had a wonderful 
approach to his work and this programme was for the city dweller 
like a breath of the fresh air of the countryside. As he gave the 
remedy for a tarred felt roof that was leaking, or told us how to 
deal with a white-washed wall that was peeling or gave the recipe 
for curing rabbit skins you felt at one with the people in the country 
and shared in their problems. He had too-a rare sense of humour: 
“What canI do with a moth-eaten rug that has bald patches all over 
its surface?” The answer would come, clear and definite—‘‘Take it 
out and burn it!” He proved, better than anyone else and all uncon- 
sciously that broadcasters are born not made, and that the subject 
no matter how prosaic could, in the hands of a born broadcaster, 
be rendered interesting, even poetic. 

And now for the bouquets. Who’s News sets a headline for 
In Town Tonight. It scores because the interviewers take their time 


and because they have a natural gift for being interested in’ what 
their visitors have to say. The questioning is skilful and unobtrusive 


and there is no ‘Superficial slickness about their approach. The 


_Book Reviews are excellent in their kind, the ‘Hospitals Programme 
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has been thought worthy of imitationel sewhere and the Thomas 
Davis Lectures, of Third Programme standard on the academic side, 
are presented in a vivid lively way that makes listening a pleasure, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MONTH 
Television 
1. The dramatic presentation of a series of short stories by 
Moira Lister in a style reminiscent of the late Ruth Draper. 
2. Time for Prayers given by Father Agnellus and incorporating 
extracts from the Spanish film Marcelino. 


Radio Eireann 
‘Washing on the Aran Islands” by Donal O’Flanagan in 
Between Ourselves. This was the best talk of its kind that 
I have ever heard. I hope we will hear more from him in 
the future. 
ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
FOURTH IRISH LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


HE liturgical movement, long under way, has grown by now 

to full stature. From its first humble pre-occupation with 

ritual, through a phase of scholarly research, it has become a 
major force in the Church’s. pastoral activity. By its means, the 
liturgy has been revealed to us as the first and indispensable source 
of Christian piety, with which also we are placed in immediate and 
fruitful contact. 

This is where the liturgical movement makes its surest appeal to 
the Irish people. At this point, being done with abstractions, its 
whole intent is a liturgy that lives and inspires; and nothing could 
be more agreeable to the Irish nature. Ours is an eager spirit, 
impatient of delay: a glance, a touch, an allusion, and we are ready 
to be off on our upward flight. Hitherto, the ready inspiration we 
sought had to be found in substitutes lying to hand. Now, it is the 
liturgy itself which takes this central place in our spiritual life. 

The principles here touched on have been kept in view in the 
three liturgical congresses so far held in Ireland. These have uni- 
formly concerned themselves with pastoral values of the liturgy, 
seeking always to appraise them in their Irish setting. This year the 
congress will follow the same pattern. For theme, it has chosen 4 
_ rite which is certainly in the forefront of pastoral liturgy in Ireland; 
for never are our people so receptive to our ministry as at the 
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moment of the funeral service. In the presence of death, clamour is 
stilled, and all are ready to listen to the message from on high. 
In Glenstal then, later this month, we shall try to see how the 
Church speaks to her children on this solemn occasion; we shall 
survey our fulfilment of her funeral rites, frankly recognising its 
imperfection; and, please God, we shall be mutually encouraged 
to restore this liturgy as a living organ of divine grace in our parishes. 
Here is the list of papers to be read: 
1. Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., Glenstal— 
“A Study of the Ritual Text of the Funeral Service.” 
2. Rev. J. Cunnane, St. Jarlath’s, Tuam— 

“The Rites in the home and reception of the remains in the 
Church—Factual survey, with ES. of existing 
customs in the Irish dioceses.” 

3. Rev. Donal McCarthy, C.C., Newmarket— 

“Office, Mass and Burial—Factual survey, with commentary, of 
existing customs in the Irish dioceses.” 

4. Rev. Balthasar Fischer, Trier, Western Germany— 

“Impressions of the New German Ritual.” 

DERMOT MacIVOR 
Ardee, County Louth 


Paidir do Lucht Imirce 


fosa, arbh éigin duit teicheamh as do thir dhtchais i dtis do 
shaoil annseo ar talamh, agus in éineacht le Muire do Mhathair 
cheanuil agus Naomh Iosef, cruaitean agus bochtanas an deorai a 
fhulaingt san Eigipt, tionntuigh do shuile go trécaireach ar 4r 
muintir a bhfuil orru imeacht asa dtir féin ar lorg oibre. 

I bhfad ar shidl 6na gcineadh agus a gcairde, agus deacrachtai 
an tsaoil wir ag bru orru, is minic iad i lathair mér-chathuithe agus 
conntuirt a n-anama. 

Bi tusa, a Thiarna, mar threoir acu ar a mbealach, mar chrann- 
taca acu ina saothar, mar shdlas acu ina mbuaireamh, agus mar 
chuidid acu ins an chathu. 

Coinnigh seasmach da gcreideamh iad, coinnigh saor 6 pheacadh 
iad, agus coinnigh dilis d4 muintir agus da ndiuchas iad. 

Agus nuair bhéas ceann scribe na beatha seo sroichte againn, 
tabhair duinn bheith uilig le chéile aris fa shéan agus fa shonas sa 
bhaile i ins na Flaithis. Amen. 

(Logha. 350 1). 
A Tosa, a: Mhuire, agus. a losef, cosnaigi.4r lucht i imirce. 
(An tAth. A..MacCnaimhsigh d’aistsigh) 
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Documents 


Address of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to those taking 
part in the Sixth Italian Week of Revision in Pastoral 
Practice at Rome—I14 September, 1956. 


E extend a heartfelt welcome to you, Venerable Brethren and 
dear sons who are taking part in “‘the Sixth National Week 
of Revision in Pastoral Work” in the eternal city. We know 

that, by its choice of Rome as the place of your reunion this year, 
your Centre wished to pay filial homage to Our person and; at the 
same time, to bear witness to its development and affirm its intention 
of extending its influence as widely as possible. And assuredly, 
provided they are joined to it in the same spirit, it is the special 
function of this beneficent mother, Rome, to communicate to works, 
even if occurring in distant places, the seal, as it were, of univer- 
sality, in return for the excellence which flows from them. 

In the information which you have had the goodness to send Us, 
it is recalled that the Centre for proposing Directives in Pastoral 
Work was launched in Milan in September 1953, under the auspices 
of the Institute of Higher Studies (“‘Didascaleion’’). While it was 
at first restricted to the diocese of St. Ambrose, the need was very 
soon felt of spreading it over the whole of Italy with a threefold 
aim: 


1° to bring both the clergy and Catholic laity up to date on 
movements tending to foster new growth in the Christian 
life, by making clearer its full value in the light of dogmatic 
and moral theology, of sociology and history ; 


2° to study the planned directives which have to be accepted 
and the practical means which have to be used for clear and 
fruitful action ; 


3° to give reality to an undertaking for the coordination of 
pastoral activity which, in Italy, sets problems of a general 
nature. 


The same Centre has a quarterly magazine, ORIENTAMENTI 
PASTORALI, which sets itself the task of “directing, bringing up to 
date, coordinating”, and, above all, promotes the National Week 
for Revision in Pastoral Work, of which the present Week—which 
is the sixth—has for its basic theme “the Word of God in the 
Christian Community”. This theme, in its turn, is subdivided into 
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many special subjects. There is a wealth—We would be inclined 
to say a surfeit—of questions and problems which have been 
separately treated by distinguished proponents: problems which 
touch the vital points of the apostolate, and of which the correct 
solution will give an increase of traditional vigour to that earliest 
instrument of the Faith, namely, preaching. 

In accepting your invitation, We are proposing to add a few 
thoughts to your many wise and learned essays and lectures on 
the Word of God in the pastoral office and as a means towards 
the Christian rebirth of the world and the salvation of the soul of 
modern man; modern man—We would say—deeply athirst for the 
Word of God and of His truth. Whenever this genuine truth makes 
itself heard, it seems that the whirr of machinery, the shouting of 
the multitude, the groans of pain, the shrill cry of passion, unex- 
pectedly cease their deafening uproar, and into the spirit, encircled 
by a healthgiving zone of silence, there flows the strengthening 
stream of hope. 

And so We do not intend to set out before you how the 
preaching of the Word of God might be presented in the concrete, 
and adapted to the conditions of place, time and persons, with 
reference to modern problems, the modern mentality, sentiments 
and language. But, over and above all that,—or better, with that 
as foundation—there is another element more profound, which 
We find also in your lines of direction, to which We would invite 
your attention. We see in it not only a fundamental directive, but 
also, for both priest and layman, a release from personal tension, 
a tranquillizing force, a certainty, a defence against indifference 
and superficiality. 

Our Lord Himself preached the Word of God; following His 
example, the Church preaches it throughout the centuries. So We 
take as the topic of Our address today the proposition that the 
preaching of the Word of God in the community finds its scope 
and its ultimate direction, first, in Christ’s preaching, and secondly, 
in that of the Church. 

I 


Preaching of Our Lord and the Preaching of the Priest 


When we place ourselves in spirit, by devout meditation on the 
Gospel, among the crowd that thronged around the Divine Master 
as He announced the Good Tidings, what strikes us above all else 
is His knowledge of how to pour out into the word His very soul 
alotgether with the inexhaustible riches of His wisdom and love, 
in such a way that the word itself becomes a faithful mirror of His 
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person. The preaching, then, of Christ has a personal note of 
tremendous efficacy. 


1. The personal note in the preaching of Our Lord. 


This personal note shows, in the first place, an absolute clarity 
and certainty of mind and an absolute resolution and constancy 
of will. Our Lord gives Himself wholly and entirely to the 
proclaiming of the Word of God. ‘‘My teaching is not mine, but 
his that sent me . . . Who speaks of himself seeks his own glory; 
but he who seeks the glory of him who sent him, he is true, and 
deceit is not in him (John 7: 16, 18). 

A second characteristic sign in His dedication to the service of 
souls. “I have pity on the multitude! ’’ (Mark 8: 2). Most significant 
in this respect is the parable of the Good Shepherd (John 10: 1-21). 
“T am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd giveth his life for 
his sheep.” He continued to give Himself to men and to souls by 
His repeated preaching of the Word of God: journeying from place 
to place, from city to city (Luke 4: 42-43), or remaining in the same 
place (Mark 8: 2), in the synagogues (Luke 4: 15), in the Temple, 
on the shores of the Lake (Luke 5:1), or in the boat on the 
sea (Mark 4:1), on the mountains (Matthew 5.1; 15:29); He 
repeatedly healed the sick, raised the dead to life, heaped miracle 
on miracle, in order that men might believe in His word, and so 
that thus the seed of the Word of God might strike roots in their 
souls and bring forth fruit (cf. Luke 8: 11-15). From the lips of 
Our Lord there flowed forth the parables and similes with which 
He reclothed the Word of God in order that it might remain 
engraved on the heart of men and induce them to turn their 
thoughts inward. In this manner the proclaiming of the Word of 
God had, in Our Lord, been impelled by a strenuous love for souls, 
at once tireless and without limit. 

As a third characteristic element we find a calmness of judgement 
and a personal independence of approval and of dissatisfaction, 
of the support as of the hostility of men. With His open rebuke of 
the vainglory and ambition of the Scribes and Pharisees, He showed 
His complete detachment from the plaudits of the people and of 
the ruling classes (Matthew 23: 1-36). The multitude, having seen 
the miracle worked by Jesus, wished to make Him king; but He 
fled away and. withdrew Himself to the mountains (John 6: 15). 
He experienced the ‘‘Hosanna’’ of the solemn entry and the 
“Crucify him!” of the Passion with His. spirit completely 
unaffected; He permitted Himself to be neither uplifted by the 
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one, nor cast down by the other (Mark 9: 11; Luke 19: 37-40; 
John 19: 6-15). 

Let these brief indications of the personal character of the 
Redeemer in the preaching of the Word of God be to the priest 
by way of instruction with regard to his own personal disposition 
in the preaching of the same Word. 


2. The preaching of Our Lord with respect to its content. 


And now, turn a quick glance on the content of the preaching 
of Our Lord in order to make its qualities and object identical in 
yourselves, so that your word may be worthy of faithful ambas- 
sadors of Christ. 

(a) Above all else, Our Lord kept impressing on His hearers, as 
dispositions of mind and heart for the fruitful reception of His 
teaching, the moral responsibility with which men ought to 
confront the revelation and the divine appeals which do not admit 
of fickleness and superficiality (Matthew 11: 16-17; 7: 21); con- 
sequently, that uprightness and sincerity of heart which excludes 
all hypocrisy and duplicity (Mattew 16: 6; Luke 12: 1); the zeal 
for the Kingdom of God which is totallly opposed to indolent 
inactivity (Matthew 7:13; 25:21; 23:30); unfailing watchfulness 
(Matthew 23: 13; Mark 13: 35-37); deliberate and firm consent to 
the Word and Will of God (Matthew 7: 21; 19: 17; Luke 11: 28). 

Into hearts thus prepared Our Lord poured out in abundance 
the most profound teachings. 

He wished to draw men into an ever closer bond with the Father 
Who is in heaven, and so He filled them, on the one hand, with 
fear when confronted with His divine majesty (Matthew 10: 28), 
and on the other, with unquestioning trust and, above all else, with 
filial love (Matthew 6:9; 22:37). Men ought to feel themselves 
safe in the tender and provident love of the heavenly Father, and 
so ought not to be over-solicitous in their seeking after material 
goods (Matthew 6: 25, 33). 

(b) In addition, however, Our Lord’s preaching inspired hearts 
toa union with Christ: faith in Christ, trust in, and love of Christ, 
unconditional dedication to Christ and for Christ (Matthew 10: 
32-39)), imitation of Him. Christ is the centre of preaching. Who- 
ever reads the preaching of Christ in the Gospels finds that to 
separate Christ from the preaching of the Word of God would be 
to injure and falsify its very substance. Consequently, Christ is 
also inseparable from the preaching of the priest in the pastoral 
ministry, as the Apostle, St. Paul insists: ‘“‘But we preach Christ 
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crucified” (1. Cor. 1: 23), “For we preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus” (2 Cor. 4:5). 

For all the remaining object of Christ’s preaching, We shall 
confine Ourselves to name simply—apart from His great promises 
(heaven, the Eucharist, the resurrection, eternal life)—the duties 
of which He spoke, to discover thus of what He treated, how He 
esteemed it, how He emphasised it, in order that the priest in his 
pastoral responsibility may never lose sight of the same topics, 
but, as occasion arises, set them forth in his sermons, keeping the 
thought in his mind: Our Lord acted thus. 

Now among these precepts We find in the first place the duty 
of prayer (Luke 18:1; Matthew 7:7); the duty of internal and 
external humility along with the rebuke of all pride and self- 
assertion (Luke 14: 11; 18: 14; Matthew 11: 29); the duty of 
abnegation and sacrifice; the duty of control over the passions 

_(Matthew 5:30); the duty of carrying the cross in the steps of the 
crucified Saviour (Luke 9:23); the duty of striving towards per- 
fection (Matthew 5: 48); the great duty of love of our neighbour, 
akin to that of the first and greatest commandment of the love of 
God (Matthew 22: 39); the duty of submission to the Church and 
to the authority established by Christ (Matthew 18:17; Luke 
10: 16); the doctrine of the holiness and the indissolubility of 
marriage; the doctrine and fact of the superiority and the pre- 
eminence of virginity over matrimony (Matthew 19: 3, 12); the 
teaching concerning God as Judge and Rewarder of all men 
according to their works (Matthew 6:4, 6, 18; 16:27; 5: 24-36; 
41-43); the teaching on the inexhaustible mercy of God in the 
remission of sin and punishment so long as the period of life for 
each one here below endures (Luke 15: 1-7; 8-10; 5: 20-24; 
John 20: 23). 

All that leads Us to compare the preaching of the priest with 
that of Our Lord, and in this way to draw from Christ’s preaching 
the highest guidance and the final measure of ‘‘ Pastoral Directive” 
and Pastoral Revision”. 


II 


Preaching of the Church and Preaching of the Priest 


We must now turn our attention to the second part of the theme 
We announced at the beginning, and consider three points: (1) the 
Church’s mission in the preaching of the Word of God; (2) the 
fulfilment of this duty down the centuries; (3) the carrying out § 
today of this same mission. 
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Fundamental and Dogmatic Theology, when speaking of the 
Church, offer abundant discussions and sources of material con- 
cerning her magisterium, illustrating its nature, origin, its direct 
and indirect object, its prerogatives and various manifestations of 
its exercise. This point We hardly need discuss with you, for as 
theologians, you are on familiar ground. But We would like to 
take another point of view, and continuing, as it were, the first part 
of Our discourse, show how the mission of the Church in the 
preaching of the Word of God is the continuation of Christ’s 
preaching, both in content (“The Truth of Christ’’) and in scope, 
and in the demands of Christ concerning human conduct. 

We wish to stress a single point from the classical text on the 
right and duty of the Church to teach: “‘Going teach ye all nations 
. . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matt. 28: 20); the Apostles (and in them the 
Church) must proclaim what the Lord has proclaimed, must teach 
men to observe all that He had commanded them to believe and 
do. In the Acts of the Apostles, we read that Our Lord, before 
ascending to heaven, again instructed the Apostles on the mission 
awaiting them and on the instruments given them to accomplish it. 
“You shall be witnesses to me . . . even to the ends of the earth” 
(Acts 1.8). The Apostles were to be witnesses of Christ, of His 
doctrine, His life, passion, resurrection. To make them able to bear 
such witness, they would be baptised in the Holy Spirit (“You shall 
be baptised with the Holy Spirit’”” Acts 1: 15); they would receive 
the strength of the Holy Spirit, Who would come upon them 
(“You will receive the power of the Holy Spirit coming upon you”’ 
Acts 1:8). These brief indications reveal the concept of the 
Church’s mission in the preaching of God’s Word in a slightly 
different light, and give a deeper understanding than that generally 
offered in Fundamental Theology, which, proceeding in a more 
theoretical manner, does not usually give prominence to the living 
reality. But We seek the full meaning of what We now wish to say 
from the lips of the Saviour Himself in His farewell discourse, 
when, in affectionate conversation, He reveals His thoughts on the 
mission He was entrusting to the Apostles, and through them, to 
the Church. 

The Lord was approaching the end of His earthly life; He had 
many things yet to say to those who were to continue His mission; 
but, in the state in which they were at that time, they were not 
able to bear His words (John 16: 12); therefore He would ask the 
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Father to send another Paraclete, who would stay always with 
them, the Spirit of truth whom the world cannot receive, since it 
neither sees Him nor knows him (John 14: 16-17). This Helper, 
this Holy Spirit, would teach and recall to the Apostles all that 
Christ had said to them, i.e., the entire “Truth of Christ” (John 
16: 26). Thus they would be made capable of continuing the 
preaching of the word of Christ in the spirit of Christ. From the 
power and authority of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, they would 
possess everything they were to teach. In such wise, beloved sons, 
you have the key to the understanding and the appreciation of the 
Church’s preaching: preaching of the doctrine of Christ through 
the teachers of the Church, the Pope, and the Bishops in com- 
munion with the Pope. It is the one and triune God Who, through 
the Church’s magisterium, communicates truth, light and life. 

These considerations, far from making superfluous the systematic 
exposition and the clear limits of scientific Theology concerning the 
origin and quality of the Church’s magisterium, help it rather to 
avoid those false interpretations and arbitrary conclusions which 
even in the recent past have been advanced by some. At the same 
time, however, they are a help to give yet higher prestige to the 
preaching of the Church, and to win a greater hearing and more 
ready acceptance for it, and in the meantime produce a better 
understanding of what it radiates: truth, light and life from the 
depths of God. 


2. The fulfilment of this mission in the course of history. 


Here it is not a question of giving a brief history of the Church. 
For Our part, We intend here merely to examine this point. The 
Church has been founded on the truth which Our Lord has 
given Her the mission to teach, sustained by the Spirit of God, in 
each successive age. Has her teaching been adapted to modern man 
and his times? To answer this question, we must cast a glance at 
the past. 

What the Psalmist says of the Creative Spirit, and the Church 
applies in her prayer to the Holy Spirit, We see carried into effect 
through her preaching in the course of the centuries: ‘‘Send forth 
Thy spirit and they shall be created, and Thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth”. The Church, which by the power of the Holy 
Spirit has spread throughout the world the truth of Christ, has 
renewed the face of the earth, not once only, but in a constantly 
repeated pattern. For nearly 2000 years she has, in her teaching 
task, survived the test of reality and of life. Proof of this is the 
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early Christian period, set in a pagan world given over to the 
worship of false gods; the period of the collapse of the Roman 
Empire and its civilization; the age of invasions of new nations 
and peoples; the Middle Ages and their Christian flowering; the 
age of a new paganism; the period of the unhappy schism of the 
West; the period of illuminism, and so on. Everywhere and always 
the scope and result of the preaching of the Church have been: to 
turn men into Christians, to instil in them truth, life and the riches 
of God’s grace. In this sense the Church’s preaching has been 
shown adaptable and adapted to all men, all times, all civilizations. 

Amidst what struggles and persecutions this preaching of the 
Church has advanced in the course of the centuries is well known; 
how in turn there came victory and defeat, high points and low, 
heroic confession accompanied by sacrifice of wealth and life, 
and on the other hand, failure, treason, and discord in some of her 
members. One lesson of history is clear beyond dispute: “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail’ (Matthew 16:18); but another is 
not lacking either: even the powers of hell have had their partial 
successes. Certainly, when one considers the riches of truth and 
grace with which Our Lord endowed the Church for the accom- 
plishment of her magisterium, one might suppose that her journey 
through the centuries would be a constant triumph and peaceful 2 
victory. But quite otherwise have events unfolded, just as the 
Redeemer Himself had often told the Apostles: “‘The servant is 
not greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, they will 
also persecute you”. “If the world hates you, know that it hated 
Me before you” (John 15: 18-20). Trials, therefore, and struggles, 
persecution and oppression; rather a Via Crucis than a solemn 
procession amidst jubilant Hosannahs; but in the long run, through 
the truth and power of the Holy Spirit, the Church has conquered 
the minds and hearts of unnumbered multitudes. 


3. The carrying out of this mission today. 


All that We have said of the past, We would like to apply to the 
present. A “‘Centre for proposing Directives in Pastoral Work’’, 
with the aim of bringing pastoral methods up to date, is legitimate 
and in many case necessary. The “priest with the care of souls” 
can and must know what modern science, art and technique affirm, 
whenever they touch on the end of man and his moral and 
religious life; what is religiously and morally admissible and what 
is not; and what is indifferent. We must also repeat for the present 
what We have said for the past: there is a similar (and tcday even 
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greater) need of “up-to-date pastoral practice’”-—-We mean adapta- 
tion—in the Church’s preaching (the Church’s living magisterium), 
as also of “up-to-date pastoral practice’ with regard to the 
departments of modern knowledge; rather We should say that 
today there is greater need of “direction” of the spheres of moder 
knowledge (in so far as they touch religion and morals) in their 
relation to the magisterium of the Church. And, on the other hand, 
there is need of “direction” of the Church’s magisterium with 
regard to modern sciences (without prejudice to the autonomy of 
those sciences in so far as the ordering of human life to its super- 
natural final end does not suffer). We wish now to make better 
known and to reaffirm Our personal belief in the need for 
establishing and maintaining this contact with the Church’s 
magisterium, in order thereby to make it adapted to modern man 
and his time. Within herself the Church has weapons Christ gave 
her: His truth and the Holy Spirit. Thus armed, She keeps her 
hand on the pulse of the times, and the faithful must keep their 
hands on the pulse of the Church, that they may be rightly directed 
and be able to find and give proper diagnosis and prognosis of 
the present time in its relation to eternity. 

The Encyclical ‘‘Humani Generis’? of August 12, 1950 “‘Con- 
cerning some false opinions which threaten to undermine the 
foundations of Catholic doctrine” (Acta Ap. Sedis, a.42, 1950, 
pp. 561 et seq.), is in no small measure the refutation of a false 
“directing and bringing up to date’’ of theology, philosopy and 
exegesis to modern and insufficiently established trends and 
currents. In it were discussed unjustified tendencies to false philo- 
sophical systems, concessions some appeared ready to make 
(evolutionism, idealism, immanentism, pragmatism, existentialism, 
historicism), as also in the field of theology and exegesis. The 
“new theology” pretended to adjust modern times and to make 
Catholicism more natural and easy for the Catholic scientist. In 
reality, an arbitrary correction of what already existed began, a 
suppression, a changing, a reconstruction, a mitigation of the 
rigidity and immutability of metaphysical principles, a making 
more flexible of precise dogmatic definitions, a revision of the 
meaning and content of the supernatural and its internal structure, 
a spiritualizing and modernizing of the theology of the Eucharist, 
a renewal and approach to modern thought and sentiment of the 
doctrine of the Redemption, of the nature and effects of sin, and 
many other points. A similar movement was visible also in the 
field of exegesis, where there was a tendency to take up the 
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positions and conclusions of profane sciences, but often without 
serious examination and consideration. 

We would like now to cite some other examples from the present 
time in order that you may see ever more clearly how necessary 
today is the contact of “direction’”’ and “bringing up to date” with 
the living magisterium of the Church. 

The “modern orientation” is in watchful and critical contact not 
only with the ““New Theology”, but also with the “New Moral”. 
The Church’s thinking on this subject was explained by Us in the 
two discourses of March 23 and April 18, 1952 (Discorsi e 
Radiomessagii, vol. XIV, pp. 19-27 and 78). The Church has 
recently pronounced on a related matter through the Instructoin of 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office concerning ‘The 
Ethics of the Situation’’, on February 2 last (Acta. Ap. Sedis, a.48, 
1956, pp. 144-145), a system that captures the minds of many, 
because it has an element of fascination, the danger of which they 
do not clearly perceive. The ‘‘Centre for proposing Directives” here 
faces a grave obligation if it wishes to provide up-to-date revision 
based on scientific grounds. The comnetence of the Church and 
her pronouncements on matters concerning natural law and order, 
social problems, laicism in its very varied aspects, such as education 
and the school, and the existence of the State, international law and 
relations, the question of the right to wage war, and that of modern 
war—on all these matters the Church has spoken, and modern 
pastoral directives will do well to keep these teachings in mind. 
There is another point We cannot pass over in silence. Peculiar 
circumstances in the most recent period of ecclesiastical life led 
Us to speak, in Our two allocutions to the Sacred College and to 
the Episopacy on March 31 and November 2, 1954, (Ibid. vol. 
XVI, pp. 41-46 et 245-256), of the basis of the magisterium iure 
divino of the Pope and Bishops, and of the teaching of theologians, 
who exercise their office by delegation of the Church, not by divine 
tight, and hence remain subject to the authority and vigilance of the 
lawful magisterium. If these latter, as theologians, are actively 
interested in the “Direction” and offer scientific theological 
arguments, it might be asked whether the word of theologians or 
that of the Church’s magisterium has greater weight and guarantee 
of truth. On this point the Encyclical ‘‘Humani Generis’”’ declares: 
“For Our Divine Redeemer entrusted the deposit of faith not to 
the theologians, but to the magisterium of the Church for its 
authentic interpretation. . . . Wherefore Our Predecessor of 
immortal memory, Pius IX, teaching that the lofty duty of theology 
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is to show how the doctrine defined by the Church is contained 
in the sources, added the following, surely for serious motives: ‘in 
the identical sense in which it has been defined by the Church’” 
(I.c., p. 569). Hence the ‘‘sensus Ecclesiae’ is decisive for know- 
ledge of the truth, not “opinio theologorum’’. Otherwise theologians 
would be magistri magisterii, which is evidently erroneous. 

This does not, assuredly, prevent theologians and scientists from 
striving to give a scientific basis to a whole series of difficult 
problems of life. Certainly the Holy See loves, praises and promotes 
the learned research and profound speculation of the theologians, 
who delve deeply into the revealed truths, and do not hesitate to 
study, explain and defend with scientific earnestness what is 
declared by the magisterium, in light of reason illumined by faith 
(Conc. Vatic. Sess. III, cap. 4), that is, as Pius IX said, “‘in sensu 
Ecclesiae’. 

For many other special questions which might likewise come 
under this topic, concerning medicine, psychology, psychotherapy 
and clinical psychology, law, wrong-doing and its punishment, 
sociology, national and international problems, and such like, We 
now can merely refer to the many discourses We have already 
given. 

The very recent Encyclical ‘‘De Sacra Virginitate’’ of March 25, 
1954, explained to you, among other things, the mind of the Church 
concerning the endless debates of men today, especially the younger 
generation, about the importance, and even, as some would have 
it, the absolute necessity of marriage for the human person (which 
without it, would be, according to them, almost a spiritual cripple), 
as also about the pretended superiority of Christian marriage and 
the conjugal act to virginity (which is not a sacrament, efficacious 
ex opere operato) (Acta. Ap. Sedis, a.46, 1954, pp. 174-176). 

Nor would We wish to omit mention, in the same sense, of a 
passage in the Encyclical Letter “On Sacred Music’’, of December 
25, 1955, where the mind of the Church was expressly set forth 
on the much debated, and often wrongly answered, question of 
art’s independence of all that is not art. You know well how 
frequently, even in Catholic circles, this topic is discussed without 
a clear knowledge of the true fundamental principles. (Acta. Ap. 
Sedis, a.48, 1956, pp. 10-11). 

Thus We reach the end of Our exhortation, which We hope vill 
be for your Centre like the “‘leaven which a woman took and 
placed in three measures of meal, until the whole was leavened” 
(Matt. 13:33). In truth you will be a leaven of salvation forthe 
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whole modern world, to the extent that, under the guidance of 
Holy Mother Church, you draw from the inexhaustible strength of 
the Eternal Word, Who became man in order to make men sharers 
in His divine nature. So too, every shepherd of souls approaches the 
world with understanding, knowledge and love, not to be pulled 
down by the world to its own level, but, through his human word 
to give it the liberating truth of God, the transforming perfection 
of Jesus, the Redeemer. And so that you may be able to perform 
your duty fruitfully, may the Lord grant you abundant increase of 
the “spirit of Christ”, and of the “‘spirit of the Church” of Christ. 

And now, in token of so great a grace, We now bestow on you 
from Our heart, Our paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


(Translation by the Vatican Press Service). 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
RITUUM Romae, 19 Februarii 1957. 


Prot. N. D.6/957 
DIOECESIUM HIBERNIAE 


Petitioni E.mi ac Rev.mi Domini Joannis Cardinalis D’Alton, 
Archiepiscopi Armachani, ac ceterorum Hiberniae Archiepsco- 
porum et Episcoporum 
circa celebrationem Méissae in ecclesiis parochialibus totius 
Hiberniae mane feria V in Cena Domini, cum administratione 
S. Communionis fidelibus, exclusis clericis. 

Sacra Rituum Congregatio, omnibus mature perpensis, respondit: 

Pro gratia juxta preces hoc anno tantum, cum unica Missa; 
servatis de cetero servandis. 


A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien. 
S.R.C. a secretis 


Henricus Dante, Subst. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Dear Sir, 

I am writing on behalf of an excited few here in Drogheda who 
have made a wonderful find. No, we haven’t found anything like 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Something far more exciting, far more 
precious has come to light—we have providentially stumbled upon 
Mgr. Knox’s lucid and vigorous translation of the New Testament. 

You smile, of course. Stale news! But we didn’t know. We had 
heard, no doubt, of a new English translation, but when the archaic 
and oftentimes unintelligible version continued from our Sunday 
pulpits, we assumed that there must be something “unorthodox” 
about this modern rendering and then left it at that. 

Need we say more? For the first time in our lives we are now 
reading the word of God with enthusiastic pleasure; so much so, 
that we wish to tell all our brothers about it. 

Will you help us to do that by publishing this letter? It may 
encourage some to expend the small sum of 8/6 and, much more 
important, it may help those in authority to realise that because 
of an archaic rendering the-Bible is to many a closed book. 

A reprehensible state of affairs, surely, in these liturgical times. 


Yours faithfully, 


JOACHIM GAYNOR 
3 Creveen Terrace, North Road, Drogheda 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

The members of the Catholic Women’s Federation, which con- 
prises thirty-six Secondary School Unions, are not wholly in agree- 
ment with Miss Alice Curtayne’s article on Convent Boarding 
School Education, which appeared in your December issue. 

We agree that education is a preparation for life. Undoubtedly, 
the present curriculum is so overcrowded with subjects for examina- 
tions that guidance in the intelligent use of leisure must perforce 
be pushed into the background, leaving a very serious gap in the 
education of our girls. Miss Curtayne should indict the system of 
education, not the schools. Nearly all our girls must earn their own 
living, and, much as we deplore it, the present examination system 
is the accepted gateway to most careers. 

We welcome the Parents’ Councils which have been established 
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in some schools, and hope that others will follow suit. The oppor 
tunity for an exchange of views between parents and teachers 
which these Councils afford will help to foster the public opinion 
needed to modify the present system. 

Our Federation thinks that a meeting between the Standing 
Committee of the Conference of Convent Secondary Schools and 
our representatives should be arranged with the object of such an 
exchange of views, which might produce good results. This request 
was made some years ago, but has not been renewed of recent years; 
we think the times are now more propitious. 

From the age of sixteen onwards girls should be given a com- 
prehensive series of lectures on the careers open to them. This 
would give each girl a better opportunity to choose the career most 
suited to her and ensure for her a happier and fuller life for, while 
we think Miss Curtayne exaggerates the number of misfits, they 
certainly do exist. 

We feel that Miss Curtayne’s references to ‘‘a repressive system 
of discipline” are unjust to a majority of our boarding schools. 
We do not agree that, as far as discipline is concerned, they are 
still living in the nineteenth century. In most schools rules have 
been modified and adapted to conform with modern ideas and to 
strike a healthy balance between discipline and personal freedom. 

Again, Miss Curtayne’s demand that “‘the doors will have to be 
opened” seems to have little foundation in actual practice. In many 
schools, including those outside the Dublin area, senior girls are 
permitted to attend concerts and cinemas unchaperoned and to 
visit museums and places of historic or educational interest. In 
condemning the stern discipline of our boarding schools, almost 
without exception, Miss Curtayne has been unjust to many of them. 

In conclusion, we thank you for allowing us space in your columns 
and for giving all those interested in the future of education an 
opportunity of stating their views. 


Yours faithfully, 


HELEN M. DUFF 
Hon. Secretary 
Catholic Women’s Federation of Secondary School Unions, 
91 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin 
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Wellsprings of the Faith. Most Rev. 
J. C. McQuaid, Archbishop of 
Dublin, Primate of Ireland. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 233. 
Price 18/-. 

Tue peculiar difficulties attendant on 
the composition of a Pastoral Letter 
make no small demands on the writer. 
Unlike most authors he writes for an 
audience—his flock with its diversities 
of age, intelligence and education— 
with consequent hampering but neces- 
sary restrictions on choice and treat- 
ment of subject. A similar difficulty, 
though in a lesser degree, faces the 
preacher. Especially is he disquieted 
by the prospect of a sermon on the 
ever-recurring theme of the fundamen- 
tal truths of religion and looks 
anxiously around for assistance in 
putting into effect the maxim “non 
nova sed nove.” 

His search will be richly rewarded 
in Wellsprings of the Faith, where he 
will find in the Pastoral Letters of 
the Archbishop of Dublin fresh 
appreciation of the basic Christian 
virtues, new and vivid insight into 
such familiar themes as The Mass, 
Prayer, Suffering, Sorrow for Sin, 
The Blessed Sacrament,Death and 
Judgment and in two chapters of 
rare excellence on the Blessed Virgin 
a Mariology in miniature. This is, of 
course, but an incidental use of a 
book which, used for instruction or 


spiritual reading, will give deep 
satisfaction to the reader, priest or 
layman. 


What makes these Pastorals so 
good? Chiefly, in my opinion, the 
blend of sound theology, deep spiri- 
tuality and a remarkably happy use 
of quotations from Scripture, all the 
more commendable because of their 
frequency. Joined to a direct, clear 
style, these elements combine to make 
up a book of exceptional worth. 

EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar 


New Books 


All Ireland. Stephen Rynne. London: 
Batsford, Ltd. 1956. Pp. 271. Price 
21/-. 

DuBLIN, with its sunset vistas and 

elegant shabbiness; Cork, where one 

arrives in the real Ireland; Connemara, 
so rainy, so fishy and so free; Belfast, 
the homely place, whose people are 
hard-working, hustling and flag-way- 
ing (but Irish none the less)—Stephen 
Rynne visits them all and a hundred 
unexplored cross-roads from Doonaha 
to Bonamargy as he follows the 
clockwise tour of Muircheartach na 
gCochall Croicinn in a new Triallam 
timcheall-na-Fodhla. Like all reliable 
clocks he is always on the move, 
keeps his hands pointed at the figures 
on the outer rim, and sounds the 
alarm from time to time to give the 
reader a jerk. All Ireland is his title 
and his theme, and the hands must 
therefore point north in turn. But the 
border has shifted from meandering 

along Fermanagh roads to become a 

gigantic Black Pig’s Dyke blocking a 

large tract from Monaghan as far 

south as Laois from his view. He can 
paint a landscape in a few deft sen- 
tences and can damn a building with 

a single adjective, yet it is clear that, 

as in James Connolly’s dictum, Ireland 

without her people means nothing to 
him. All the more therefore do we miss 
that extra chapter on the absent 

“inland elbow.”’ How he would have 

revelled in the “crack”? of Monaghan 

farmers at a fair or caught the tragic 
look towards exile in the eyes of 

Leitrim’s youth. And can one imagine 

him examining the Cathedrals of 

Cavan and Mullingar or following 

Ferbane’s towering monster into the 

clouds without making apt architec 

tural comment. 

Wherever he brings you on his 
journey, Stephen Rynne is a lively, 
critical and provocative companion. 
He will argue with you, laugh your 
views to scorn, perhaps even try t 
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make you lose your temper, but he 
will never fall out with you. When you 
are preparing to come to grips with 
him about the dreariness of the 
Limerick accent, he will disarm you 
with his raptures about the view from 
Sarsfield Bridge. When you are reeling 
under his candid “I do not like it” 
pronounced dogmatically about 
Armagh Cathedral (which you in your 
college days praised, in Bishop 
Downey’s rousing anthem, as 
“grandest church in Erin’s isle”) and 
finally decide you can stand it no 
longer, he is far out of your reach, 
for he has returned to Maghery to 
talk again with the Man of Few 
Verbs. But when you finally catch up 
with him there, your anger has 
turned to regret that he is at the end 
of his roaming, for the rest of the 
road will be dull without him. In 
short, as the Man of Few Verbs him- 
self might have said, a delightfully 
chatty book; a mixture of history, 
geography, folklore and apocryphal 
stories; of humour, gentle satire and 
sane self-criticism; the most readable 
guide to Ireland that any traveller can 
bring in his bag. 

It is only because the author has 
provoked you so often on the journey 
that you grasp at every little pebble to 
fling at him in Maghery. You argue 
that Maynooth’s spire cannot be called 
Pugin’s, that AZ was not a native 
of the city of Armagh, that there was 
an Irish College in Paris long before 
Bishop John O’Moloney’s day. You 
challenge his use of the words Rebels 
and Rebellion, even with a capital R. 
As for his employment of the terms 
Sinn Féin and Sinn Féiners with 
reference to Easter Week (there, is 
even mention of Sinn Féin snipers and 
a hypothetical Sinn Féin jail), it 
smacks more of a report from General 
Maxwell than of an author ‘writing 
forty years after. You are prepared to 
Start another dictionary war on his 
description of Douglas Hyde as first 
President of the Republic. But even 
that is a less objectionable title than 
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the monstrous An T-Uchtardn on the 
opposite page. The omission of a 
letter or perhaps even of an accent 
may be a mere trifle, but why should 
it occur almost always where Irish 
words are concerned? Why give his 
correct accent to Pére Goriot and 
refuse it to An Fear Mor? The printers 
are able to rise to the botanical 
heights of Neotinea intacta and Ajuga 
pyramidalis, yet get all mixed up by a 
few everyday berries of Fiodh na 
gCaor. 

O’Connell Street is the national 
Main Street, says the author in his 
opening sentence. It is never more 
obviously so than on the first and 
fourth Sundays of September, when 
the people of the land, whom Stephen 
Rynne champions so stoutly, take 
possession of it. In a book on All 
Ireland, the atmosphere of All-Ireland 
day surely deserves a paragraph. How 
he could have captured the mood of 
Croke Park, not from a seat in the 
Hogan Stand, but amid the banter of 
the jostling crowds on Hill 16. With- 
out some such paragraph to preserve 
the balance his Dublin remains largely 
the city of bellowing slaves, the Dublin 
of Swift and Stella, of Gandon and 
Johnston. (Not all readers, by the 
way, will agree with the order in which 
he places these two in the hierarchy of 
Georgian architects, but it is not for 
Johnston’s countyman to cast the 
first stone.) Yet, admittedly, this is the 
Dublin in which our tourists at present 
are most interested; hence, in placing 
Stephen Rynne’s book far ahead of 
its fellows among contemporary Irish 
travel books, our advice to prospective 
travellers is simply a reduplication of 
the I.T.A. motto: See Ireland First— 
yes, and read All Ireland first. 

- . TOMAS O FIAICH 
Manuat 
The Catholic Church—U.S.A. Edited 

by Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 

Chicago: Fides Publishers Associa- 

tion. Pp. 415. Price $5.95. 

Tue U.S.A. is a massive fact. The 
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Catholic Church is a massive fact in 
the U.S.A. This book considers the 
— fact within the context of the 

t. 

The book is a symposium with 
twenty-five contributors, some priests, 
some laymen, but all with special 
knowledge of their own fields. As a 
result there is scarcely any aspect of 
American Catholicism which does not 
get mention and the more important 
aspects receive proportionate treat- 
ment. 

The book is divided into three 
sections. The first contemplates the 
American Church as a unit, tells how 
she came to be there and sketches the 
main lines of her organization. The 
second notes the regional diversity of 
the Church, and considers the history, 
development and special problems of 
the various regions. This regional 
section is likely to be of least interest 
to the Irish reader, but it has a very 
definite value, if only to remind us 
how unwise it is to generalize too 
easily about Catholicism in America. 
The third (and perhaps the most 
interesting) section considers the - life 
and influence of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

Such is the substance of this valuable 
book. And it is valuable, first of all, 
because it is an immense storehouse of 
facts. Some of the facts are rather 
overwhelming, e.g. it would cost New 
York City 425 million dollars for 
buildings alone if the city were to take 
over the job of educating the pupils 
at Catholic schools. Some of the facts 
are piquant: did you know, for in- 
stance, that the archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, D.C. is part of no province 
and is immediately subject to the 
Holy See? Or that the now famous 
N.C.W.C. was once condemned by 
Pope Pius XI? And the size of the 
American Church comes home to one 
more vividly, on reading that’ 30,000 
(cire.) seminarians are preparing for 
the priesth in{the’major and minor 
seminaries of America. But these are 
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only a few chance examples of the 
facts which jostle each other off every 
page. Its editor protests that the book 
is not an encyclopedia of the Church 
in America, but it will serve until the 
real thing comes along. 

It is not, however, merely a treasure- 
house of facts. Its authors obviously 
believe that America and the American 
Church have things of worth to offer 
to the world. They are, however, 
aware, that aspects of American 
Catholicism have been criticized and 
they show themselves quite ready, not 
only to listen to such criticism, but on 
many points to join in it themselves, 
Hence the book is, as much as any- 
thing else, a national examination of 
conscience in which the authors say 
quite bluntly where they think things 
are right and where wrong. Even to 
summarize these credits and debits is 
obviously impossible here. But there 
is one interesting point on which 
many of the authors agree: that the 
American Church leads too isolated 
a life and achieves far too little 
interpenetration of the American 
scene. Catholics go their way, other 
Americans go theirs, each, on the 
whole, respectful towards but a little 
suspicious of the others. Suspicious 
and often quite uncomprehending. 
This isolationism is, apparently, espec- 
ially in evidence at the intellectual 
level and one or two of the most 
distinguished contributors say quite 
bluntly, in so many words, that 
Catholic intellectual achievement in 
America is not impressive. How true 
this is I do not presume to judge, but 
at any rate the atmosphere in which 
Americans can say it of America 
compels our admiration, perhaps even 
our envy. 

A few things about the book I found 
disappointing. There is only the most 
casual mention of America’s work on 
the foreign missions. This we all know 
to be more than considerable and the 
omission is the more regrettable whea 
one remembers how much publicity 
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attaches to what secular America is 
doing for the poorer peoples of the 
world. A map of America would be 
a help to European readers—it is so 
terribly easy for us to forget where 
the dickens is South Dakota. There is 
a wide variation in the ease and 
elegance of the English, and there are 
some mis-spellings which a more care- 
ful proof-reading could have 
eliminated. In one or two cases 
authors become lyrical where one 
would merely ask that they be factual. 
But such minor irritations are 
insignificant against the overall excel- 
lence of this book. Today there is 
much talk of the need for more mutual 
understanding between Europe and 
America. There is some place for 
similar growth of understanding inside 
the portals of the Church. Books like 
this will throw many bridges across 
the Atlantic and I hope it will be 
possible to translate The Catholic 
Church—U.S.A., into several 
European languages. 
BERNARD SMYTH 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 


The Confraternity Comes of Age. A 
Historical Symposium. Paterson, 
NJ: Confraternity Publications. 
1956. Pp. 310. Price $4.00. 

Tuts handsome volume tells the story 

of the: American Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine, founded in 1921 

by the late Archbishop O’Hara, to 

bring a knowledge of Christian 
doctrine not only to school children 
unable to receive instruction in 

Catholic schools but to adults as well. 

In the thirty-five years since its 

inception the programme of this 

nation-wide organisation has expanded 
in very many directions. The titles of 
the contributions to this volume 
will give the reader some idea, for all 
of the projects mentioned have been 
promoted by the C.C.D: “Developing 

Lay Catechists,” ‘‘Parent-Educator 

Programme,” ‘Religious Discussion 

Clubs,’’ ‘‘Publications Office,”’ 
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‘Catechism Revision,” “‘Scripture 
Translation” (the Confraternity trans- 
lation is one of the best known of the 
C.C.D.’s_ projects), “The Collectio 
Rituum.” 

The average Irish reader is surprised, 
I think, to learn that so many Catholic 
children in the U.S.A. do not attend 
Catholic schools. Monsignor Clark of 
Los Angeles, a diocese where this 
reviewer has had personal experience of 
the fine work being accomplished by the 
C.C.D., in his contribution quotes the 
figures of 3 million American Catholic 
children in public primary schools and 
13 million at public high schools. 
Organising ways and means of bring- 
ing the faith to these children has 
been the main work of the C.C.D. 
and this volume tells a tale of init- 
iative and enterprise, remarkable even 
in a body so energetic as the American 
Church. 

In telling the story of the C.C.D. this 
symposium is concerned essentially 
with the work of one man, one of the 
greatest prelates of our age—Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara. His death 
last September on his way to Assisi 
to present the report of the American 
hierarchy on the new Easter Ordo 
was keenly felt throughout the U.S.A., 
most particularly in apostolic and 
missionary circles. A prelate open to 
all the needs and currents of his time, 
in close touch with apostolic workers 
and in sympathy with their ideals, 
held in the highest regard by his fellow 
bishops, prudent and. courageous, 
Archbishop O’Hara was a true leader 
who by establishing a close link 
between the hierarchy and the various 
apostolic enterprises enriched the 
Church in America by his efforts and 
is an inspiration to workers elsewhere. 

J. G. McGARRY 
. 


The First Jesuit. Mary Purcell. Dublin: 


- Gill and Son. Pp. 387. Price 21/-. 
Ir is a strange fact that while the Jesuit 
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known in the Church today, practically 
nothing is known about its founder by 
the average Catholic. Many of his 
followers we have taken to our hearts, 
Francis Xavier, Aloysius Gonzaga and 
Peter Claver, to mention but a few; 
but the man who was their father in 
Christ and to whom under God they 
owed their sanctity is little more than 
a name to most of us. The reason for 
this neglect can hardly be any defect 
in the character of Ignatius of Loyola 
himself: he must have been an extraor- 
dinary man to have achieved so much 
in so short a time, to have founded an 
order which sprang at once into the 
very forefront of Catholic life, and 
which even today is completely domi- 
nated by his spirit and his outlook. 
But he has been ill-served by histor- 
ians. To Protestant writers he has 
always been the archetypal Jesuit of 
fiction, austere and ascetic, controlling 
from his tiny Roman study a vast web 
of international intrigue. Up to com- 
paratively recent times Catholic writers 
have done little to redress the balance: 
even his Jesuit biographers sought to 
dehumanise him completely. His let- 
ters, his very Autobiography, lay 
unpublished while severely edifying 
“Lives,” evidently designed for refec- 
tory reading, poured from the presses, 
varnishing his unregenerate youth 
with pious legends and turning his 
later years into a series of stained-glass 
window attitudes. These may have 
succeeded in making him live up to 
the high standard expected in the 
founder of a great religious order, but 
they also deprived him of those 
qualities which make a man loved by 
his fellow-men. 

It is only within the last half-century 
or so, and especially since the publica- 
tion of the first volumes of the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 
that a more life-like portrait of 
Ignatius has begun to appear. The 
labours of devoted Jesuit scholars 
have brought to light a wealth of 
contemporary documents dealing with 
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his life and times and we are now ina 
position as never before to form a just 
estimate of his unique personality. In 
the work under review the fullest use 
has been made of these new oppor- 
tunities. Miss Purcell has not only 
consulted all available documentary 
sources, she has also followed in the 
saint’s footsteps across half Europe, 
from his birth-place in Loyola to his 
grave in Rome. The result is a work 
in the highest degree authentic. The 
turbulent background of the times is 
filled in—the alarms and excursions 
of the Pyrenee country, the ferment of 
Parisian student life, the exuberant 
vitality of Cellini’s Rome. In the fore- 
ground the figure of Ignatius is firmly 
and convincingly depicted. We see 
him as the gallant but worldly young 
man, conspicuous for his prowess 
against the invading French, rather 
less successful in resisting the world, 
the flesh and the devil. Then come the 
conversion and the pilgrim years, 
years of spiritual adolescence, with 
their doubts and heavenly certitudes, 
their raptures and despairs, and all 
the time that gradually deepening self- 
knowledge which is one of the most 
characteristic marks of Ignatian spiri- 
tuality. Finally we see him in his 
maturity, fully master of himself, 
serene and affable, loved by all who 
came in contact with him and loving 
them in return. 

To those who seek a scholarly and 
detailed account of the life of the first 
Jesuit this book may be confidently 
recommended. But those who have 
enjoyed Miss Purcell’s previous works, 
especially her books on Joan of Arc 
and Francis Xavier, should be warned 
that the present study falls into a 
different category. They were pro- 
fessedly popular lives, written in the 
form of novels with imaginary dia- 
logues and characters introduced to 
enliven the narrative. These devices 
have their obvious disadvantages and 
in her latest work Miss Purcel 
abandons them altogether and con, 
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fines herself to the historically veri- 
fiable facts. Unfortunately the art of 
making undiluted history readable is 
a very difficult one and the authoress 
has not yet entirely mastered it. The 
thoroughness and extent of her 
researches lead her frequently to over- 
load her narrative with unessential 
details and the over-all sweep of the 
story rather suffers in the process. A 
more selective use of quotation, a 
weeding out of minor characters and 
incidents and a reduction of the space 
devoted tobackground might have done 
a good deal towards lightening the 
texture of the work and sustaining the 
reader’s interest. However, this is but 
a slight blemish and does not detract 
from the undoubted success of the 
book as a whole. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Dublin 


Edward Martyn and the Irish Theatre. 
Sister Marie- Thérése Courtney. 
New York: Vantage Press. 1956. 
Pp. 188. Price $3.00. 

SisTER Marie-Thérése Courtney has 

published a book on a literary subject 

—an activity which we associate 

mainly with American nuns, and her 

Order and college (Mary Immaculate 

Training College, Limerick), are to be 

congratulated on this headline. A 

literary study of Martyn’s plays has 

been hitherto lacking, to complement 

Denis Gwynn’s account of his public 

activities—Edward Martyn and the 

Irish Revival. In her main chapter 

(of almost 90 pages), Sister Marie- 

Thérése takes us through Martyn’s 

eight plays, quoting liberally, so that 

we are genuinely introduced to them, 
and tracing the progress of this 
eccentric mind from its early dream- 
worlds, reared for fantasy and refuge, 
towards more realistic images of life. 

Though Martyn’s dreamers emerged 

from the same aesthetic twilight of 

the nineties as did Moore’s and 

Yeats’s (via Symons and possibly 

Bayreuth as Sister Marie-Thérése 

Suggests), the same blood never flowed 

in their veins. They issued directly 
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from a brain which bore abstract 
ideas and the drama of ideas more 
naturally than any form of folk- 
drama, genuinely or supposedly rooted 
in the folk mind and idiom. Hence— 
for this reason alone apart from several 
others—Martyn was bound to drift 
away from Moore, Yeats and Synge, 
once The Heather Field and Maeve 
had been produced in the Irish 
Literary Theatre in 1899 and 1900. 
Two of his latest plays Romulus and 
Remus and The Dream Physician were 
satiric attempts to laugh at his early 
collaborators and at himself, the 
humour in the last instance being 
still more than a bit stiff. 

In the second chapter of this book 
Martyn’s personality is seen reflected 
in four stories by George Moore, all 
studies of eccentric Catholic celibates. 
Wisely enough perhaps Sister Marie- 
Thérése does not tackle Moore’s 
thesis that Martyn’s Catholicism was 
responsible for his failure as a drama- 
tist and for a general artistic betise. 
It is scarcely worth while running up 
this blind alley since Moore is suffic- 
iently suspect and simpliste in his 
statement. We can simply say that 
Martyn was not a great dramatist 
even though he learned a lot about 
the craft, and that this would have 
been so whatever religion he professed, 
and whatever temperamental kinks he 
displayed. 

In any case the author does not try 
to relate Martyn’s dramatic themes to 
his subconscious. She analyzes and 
summarizes the dramatic content of 
each play in chronological order. She 
does not evaluate dialogue or character 
from a strictly dramatic viewpoint, or 
assign reasons for their failure pre- 
cisely there. Her occasional inter- 
pretation at the level of imagery or 
symbol (e.g. p. 92), I find myself 
disagreeing with. But all this could 
scarcely be fitted into or be fitting for 
a university thesis. There is still room 
for another critic or for another book 
by Sister Marie-Thérése herself. 
panei PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 
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From L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 23/3/1957 


Motu Proprio 


INDULTA A CONSTITUTIONE APOSTOLICA “‘CHRISTUS DOMINUS” 
EXTENDUNTUR. 


PIUS PP. XII 


ACRAM COMMUNIONEM ut christifideles frequenter recipere 
possent et quo facilius praecepto de audiendo Sacro diebus 
festis satisfacerent, ineunte anno MCMLII, Constitutionem 
Apostolicam Christus Dominus promulgavimus, qua ieiunii euchari- 
stici disciplinam mitigavimus; Ordinariis autem locorum tribuimus 
facultatem permittendi Missae celebrationem et sacrae Com- 
munionis receptionem horis postmeridianis, certis sub conditionibus. 

Tempus vero servandi ieiunii ante Missam vel sacram Com- 
munionem, quae horis postmeridianis celebretur vel recipiatur, 
coarctavimus ad tres horas quoad cibum solidum et ad unam horam 
quoad potum non alcoholicum. 

Uberibus fructibus ex hac concessione captis permoti, Episcopi 
maximas Nobis egerunt gratias et plures eorum, ad maius fidelium 
bonum, instantibus et iteratis precibus postularunt facultatem 
permittendi quotidie Missae celebrationem horis postmeridianis. 
Postularunt insuper ut idem statueremus tempus ieiunii servandi 
ante Missam vel sacram Communionem, quae horis antemeridianis 
celebraretur vel reciperetur. 

Nos, attendentes ad notabiles mutationes, quas ordinatio laborum 
ac munerum publicorum necnon universae vitae societatis passa est, 
instantibus Sacrorum Antistitum precibus satisfacere censuimus 
atque ideo decrevimus: 

1. Ordinarii locorum exceptis Vicariis Generalibus sine mandato 
speciali, permittere possunt Missae celebrationem horis post- 
meridianis quotidie, si bonum spirituale notabilis partis christi- 
fidelium id postulet. 

2. Tempus ieiunii eucharistici servandi a sacerdotibus ante 
Missam et a christifidelibus ante sacram Communionem, horis sive 
antemeridianis sive postmeridianis, limitatur ad tres horas quoad 
cibum solidum et potum alcoholicum, ad unam autem horam 
quoad potum non alcoholicum: aquae sumptione ieiunium non 
frangitur. 

3. Ieiunium eucharisticum per tempus supradictum servare 
tenentur etiam qui Missam celebrant vel sacram Communionem 
recipiunt media nocte aut primis diei horis. 

4. Infirmi, quamvis non decumbant, potum non alcoholicum et 
vetas ac proprias medicinas, sive liquidas sive solidas, ante Missae 
celebrationem vel Eucharistiae receptionem sine temporis limite 
sumere possunt. 
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At enixe hortamur sacredotes et christifideles, qui id praestagg 
valeant, ut venerandam ac vetustam eucharistici ieiunii forma 
ante Missam vel sacram Communionem servent. 

Omnes denique, qui his facultatibus perfruentur. collatuy 
beneficium pro viribus rependere satagant fulgentioribus christiangg 
vitae exemplis, praesertim poenitentiae et caritatis operibus. 

Praescripta, quae in his Litteris Apostolicis Motu Proprio datig 
continentur, vim suam exerunt a die vigesimo quinto mensis martij, 
in festo Annuntiationis Beatae Mariae Virginis. 

P Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus etiam speciali mentiong 
ignis. 
Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die XIX mensis Marti, 
in festo S. Ioseph, Ecclesiae universalis Patroni, anno MDCCCCLY§, 

Pontificatus Nostri undevigesimo. 
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